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Some years ago, when discussing the concept 
of herd immunity, I included among effectively 
immune herds those that owed their resistance 
not to the individual immunity of their con- 
stituent members, but to the social or biological 
structure of the herd as such. This drew from 
a kindly critic the objection that such a defini- 
tion would cover any community that happened 
to be blessed with an efficient medical officer of 
health, and would hence give to the term 
“immunity” a twist not justified by its ordinary 
scientific use. I still think that the restriction 
of the concept of herd immunity to those’ in- 
stances in which some or all of the herd 
members are themselves immune would exclude 
some of the most important mechanisms on 
which the resistance of a herd depends, and 
among those mechanisms it seems to me reason- 
able to include the medical officer of health, 
provided that his activities produce results of 

particular kind. 

It is important to get our definitions clear, 
and - would suggest the following, to cover 
herd immunity of all types :— 


The immunity of any herd in relation to 
any infective disease may be expressed 
inversely in terms of the rates of morbidity 
or mortality induced by the exposure of that 
herd to the risk of infection with the causa- 
live organism of the disease in question. 


It will be noted that this definition excludes - 


those societies that are kept free from = any 
given disease by the complete exclusion of the 
causative parasite, i.e., by successful quaran- 
tine. We are, indeed, applying to the herd the 
same test of immunity that we apply to the 
individual. It must be able to withstand ex- 
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posure to risk. With herds, as with individuals, 
there are, of course, all gradations between 
complete immunity and complete susceptibility, 
and we are almost always dealing with rela- 
tive, not with absolute, values, our standard 
of comparison being the behaviour of an aver- 
age herd, or group, or individual when exposed 
to infection with the organism concerned, 
Adopting this general definition of herd 
immunity, we may compare two kinds of herd 
structure, both leading to increased resistance, 
but depending on very different mechanism, 
Taking first the type of immunity that is 
dependent on the social or biological structure 
of the herd, but is independent of the individual 
immunity of its members, we may note that it 
may be determined by a wide variety of factors, 
the effect of which is to prevent the generalisa- 
tion within the herd of any local focus of 
infection. An immunity of this kind is seldom 
narrowly specific in its action. It tends to be 
effective against epidemiologically differentiated 
groups of diseases—water-borne infections, in- 
fections carried by insect vectors, and so on, 
rather than against particular parasites. It is 
shared by individual members of the herd only 
so long as their herd-membership continues, 
To get our minds quite clear on these points 
Wwe Inay consider a few illustrative examples, 
One excellent example is the immunity of the 
English herd to plague, Icenglishmen abroad are 
fully susceptible to this disease, but Enelish- 
men at home can view its introduction into this 
country with complete equanimity. It has in 
fact been introduced, and nothing of any signifi- 
cance has happened. The intriguing story of 
plague in East Anglian between 1906 and 1918 
has recently been told by Greenwood in his book 
on epidemics and crowd “ise: ases. Here we need 
only note that a widespread infection of the rat 
population existed, but the plague deaths in man 


numbered only 17 in twelve years. Clearly, 
plague can no longer spread among us; and 


this is almost certainly due to the fact that 
the relations between man, the rat and the flea 
are no longer those that the bionomics of 
the disease demand. 

The English herd is) almost immune to 
malaria, and for analogous reasons. It is, under 
its present conditions, almost certainly immune 
to typhus. 

These are all instances of diseases borne by 
insect vectors. Our partial immunity to enteric 
fever affords an example in which this factor 
is not involved. The standardised death-rate 
from this disease in 1870 was 385 per 100,000 
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living at all ages: in 1981 it was six. Yet 
typhoid and paratyphoid bacilli are still with us, 
as is witnessed by many recent reports of their 
isolation from sewage in widely-separated areas. 

There is no mystery as to why enteric fever 
has fallen from an important to a relatively 
trivial cause of disease and death. Adequate 
conservancy systems and adequate water sup- 
plies have done almost all that was necessary. 
If those local authorities that have not yet 
learned this lesson would put their houses in 
order, and if our administrators could be 
brought to realise that raw milk is not a com- 
modity that can be safely handled and distri- 
buted, the six deaths per 100,000 of 1931 would 
soon approximate to zero. 

The other type of herd immunity with which 
I wish to deal is determined by the individual 
immunity of some or all of the herd members ; 
and we may here confine our attention to those 
instances in which this individual immunity is 
of the kind that results from natural infection 
or artificial immunisation. Such immunity 
depends on antigen-antibody reactions of various 
kinds, and is narrowly specific in its action, 
protecting against infection with a particular 
bacterium or virus, rather than against a 
clinically or epidemiologically differentiated 
disease. 

It would be superfluous to give illustrative 
examples. The facts are too well Known to you 
all. It may, however, be worth while to con- 
sider briefly the way in which this type of 
immunity acts in herds that have no structural 
immunity of the kind previously considered, 

The experiments that Professor Greenwood 
and I have carried out during the past twelve 
years or more have led us to certain tentative 
conclusions on this particular problem. These 
conclusions do not differ from those that have 
been reached by many epidemiologists as the 
result of observations in the field; but they may 
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serve to add precision, and to exclude some of 
the hypotheses that have, from time to time, 
enjoyed a certain vogue. 

Our experimental herds of mice differ in 
important respects from any natural herds of 
men or animals. They have been formed by 
bringing together a certain number of mice 
infected with the disease under study, and a 
larger number of normal mice. They have been 


naintained often for several years, by adding 


each day a constant number of normal mice. 
Three mice a day has been the usual rate of 
addition; but in certain experiments we have 
ndded smatler or larger numbers. 

If we follow the events in one of these herds 
in terms of secular time, noting the number of 
deaths that occur each day, calculating the 
mortality rate and expressing this in the usual 
graphical form, we find that there is usually a 
wave of mortality within a few weeks of the 
assembly of the herd. During the first few 
months there are often a number of well- 
separated waves of mortality, but later these 
tend to become fused and irregular, except when 
the rate of addition of normal mice is very low. 
The tendency seems to be towards a relatively 
steady death-rate, and this tendency is most 
marked when the rate of daily additions is 
highest. The indication is that with a very 
high immigration rate a steady death-rate would 
actually be obtained; and, since the immigra- 
tion rate is also constant, this means that the 
total population will also reach a constant level, 
so mmany mice being added in a unit of time 
and the same number dying. A typical experi- 
ence is illustrated in Fig. 1. So far as we can 
judge from our experience, the death-rate from 
wny given disease appears to be independent of 
the rate of addition of susceptibles, so that the 
level at which the population becomes constant 
depends solely on the rate of immigration. 

This state of epidemic equilibrium, which is 
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quite unlike anything that happens in the 
natural world, would, so far as our limited 
experience can be taken as an indication, last 
indefinitely, so long as the herd was subjected 
to a constant rate of immigration of suscep- 
tibles and shielded from any violent environ- 
mental changes. This observation is, we think, 
of some theoretical importance, since it indicates 
that the epidemic process, when fully estab- 
lished under conditions that allow free spread 
of infection, has no inherent factor that imposes 
periodicity, or, indeed, any wave-like movements 
of mortality. The waves and periodicities that 
we observe in natural epidemics must, there- 
fore, be imposed by variations in those factors 
that, under the conditions of our experiments, 
we are able to keep constant. 

A more detailed and informative picture of 
what is happening in our infected herds is, 
however, obtained by studying events in terms 
of life-table time instead of secular time, that 
is, by noting the behaviour of mice that have 
lived 10, 20, 30, 40 days, and so on, in the 
herd under the average conditions persisting 
throughout the months or years of a particular 
epidemic, instead of observing the behaviour 
of the whole herd, or of any particular group 
within it, at successive intervals of time from 
the beginning of the experiment onwards. We 
can use various measures in assessing the 
behaviour of mice of different cage-ages. One of 
the most convenient is the expectation of life— 
the average number of days that mice which 
have lived for x days in herd survive after 
day x. We have used‘a limited expectation of 
life, fixing the limit at 60 days, because the 
use of the unlimited expectation would give an 
undue weight to those relatively few mice that 
live for very long periods. To provide ourselves 
with a standard of comparison we have carried 
out a control experiment in which a herd of 
normal uninfected mice, housed in the same 
kind of cage and fed on the same kind of food 
as our infected herds, was recruited by the 
immigration of three normal mice a day. Under 
these conditions the average expectation of life 
limited to 60 days is approximately 58 days, 


and we may take this as a measure of the_ 


average risks of herd life apart from the exist- 
ence of any epidemic prevalence. The limited 
expectation of life of normal uninfected mice 
is not absolutely constant throughout herd life. 
It is slightly below the average during the first 
few weeks in herd, slightly above the average 
from the sixth week or so onwards. This is 


probably because mice are sturdy nationalists. 
very suspicious of all new immigrants, and each 
newcomer is at an appreciable risk until he has 
established his position as a herd member. 

In Fig. 2 (over-leaf) are set out, in graphic 
form, the limited expectations of life at different 
cage-ages, for the normal uninfected mice, for 


two herds infected with mouse typhoid, for a 
herd infected with pasteurellosis—a diseasesome- 
what resembling pneumonic plague—and for a 
herd infected with a virus disease, ectromelia. 
It will be noted that mice on entry to an 
infected herd have about half the normal expec- 
tation of life. This disadvantage increases 
until about the tenth to twentieth day, the exact 
period varying from one disease to another. 
At this stage of minimal expectation of life, 
which clearly corresponds to the average time 
taken by new entrants to develop the disease, 
mice in infected herds have between a quarter 
and two-fifths of the normal expectation. There- 
after the position of the survivors steadily 
improves. Those mice that have survived in 
herd for 50 days have about 70 per cent. of the 
normal expectation; those mice that have sur- 
vived for 100 days have about SO per cent. The 
exact figures vary a little from one disease to 
another, but not to any significant degree. 

For reasons which it is impossible to set out 
in detail here, we believe that this increase in 
the resistance of surviving mice is, in the main, 
the result of active immunisation induced by 
sublethal infections contracted during the early 
periods of herd life. We have, for instance, 
evidence that some 50 per cent. of all immi- 
grants are infected within two weeks of 
entering an infected herd; some SO per cent. 
within four weeks. Some part of the high 
average resistance displayed by old survivors is 
undoubtedly due to the selection of innately 
resistant mice by the death of their more sus- 
ceptible companions; but for reasons that we 
have set out fully elsewhere we believe that 
genetic factors are of Jess importance than 
natural immunisation. 

Since resistance increases with length of 
survivalship in herd, the death-rates will clearly 
differ at different cage-ages. In Table I are set 
out the death-rates at cage-ages for two epi- 
demics of mouse typhoid, which will serve to 
illustrate the general tfend in all our experi- 
ments. In constructing our tables we use an 
actuarial death-rate, the probability of dying 
within the next five days. For the benefit of 
those who find percentage mortalities easier to 
follow than long decimal figures, I have in this 
table multiplied the 5¢x figures by 100. These 
tell, in another way, the same tale as the change 
in expectation of life illustrated in the graph. 
The older survivors are subject to a relatively 
low rate of specific mortality, but it never 
reaches zero, just as their expectation of life 
never attains to the normal level. This clearly 
means that the immunity attained is never 
absolute; all mice, in the long run, tend to die 
of the reigning disease. Were this not so, the 
invariant population with a _ steady specific 
death-rate suggested by our secular graphs could 
not be attained. There would be a piling-up of 
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as to lower the death-rate and increase the 
expectation of life. One obvious method of inter- 
ference is to decrease the risk of contact infec- 
tion. That method we hope to try in the near 
future. We have not tried it yet because it has 
taken many years to get a reasonably accurate 
and detailed picture of what happens when the 
risk of infection is maximal, and until that 
picture was obtained we had no adequate 
standard for comparison. Another obvious 
method is artificial immunisation. We might 
hope, by immunising mice before entrance to 
the herd, to place them at once in the position 
of the more resistant survivors, and so increase 
the average expectation of life. If we were 
very optimistic we might even hope to render 
them completely immune, and so bring the 
epidemic to a close. That method we have tried, 
using in the case of mouse-typhoid an ordinary 
killed bacterial vaccine, and in the case of 
ectromelia a formalised attenuated virus. The 
results are shown in Figs. 3 and 4. Each graph 
shows the limited expectation of life at 
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different cage-ages for: (a) the immunised mice, 
(b) for a control group of non-immunised mice 
added to the same infected herd, and (c) for 
our standard herd of normal-non-infected mice. 

The result of immunisation against mouse- 
typhoid was disappointing. It is true that, at 
ali periods of herd life, the immunised mice 
fare better than the controls; but at no period 
does their expectation of life approach the 
normal. Moreover, we have clearly failed to 
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place our vaccinated mice in the same position 
as the old survivors that have passed through 
the experience of active immunisation and 
selection. The curve for the immunised mice is 
of the same form as that for the non-immunised 
controls, falling to a minimum about the twenty- 
fifth day and then rising with increasing herd 
experience. It simply runs at a higher level. 
This is not a very effective immunity, and it 
was not surprising to find, in another experi- 
ment, that the effect of immunising all entrants 
to a herd was simply to lower by a little the 
average death-rate, and" increase the average 
survival time. The epidemic continued for a 
year or more and showed no sign of abating. 

The graph showing the results of immunisa- 
tion against the virus disease, ectromelia, 
presents a very different picture. We have not 
raised the resistance of our immunised mice to 
a point at which they are indifferent to the 
prevailing disease, but they have, on the 
average, about 85 per cent. of the normal expec- 
tation of life. Moreover, we have here succeeded 
in placing our immunised animals on the same 
level as the old survivors of the herd, The curve 
for the immunised mice approximates to a 
straight line. It does not follow the curve for 
the non-immunised controls; it follows that for 
normal uninfected mice, but on a slightly lower 
level. 
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If, now, we turn from mice to men, from our 
cages to the world outside them, have these 
observations any significance for those who 
have to deal with the practical problems of 
hygiene? My colleague, Greenwood, and I are 
very loath to venture far as yet on this 
dangerous ground. The conditions in our cages 
are very unlike those in human communities. 
We hope to be able to speak with a little more 
confidence on such points as these in another 
ten years or so, when we have studied the 
effects of varying the risk of contact infection. 


For the moment we would confine ourselves 
to a few tentative conclusions. 


We think that all our experience accords 
with the view that natural immunisation by 
clinical or subclinical infection, combined with 
the rate of accumulation of susceptibles in a 
community, is the most important single factor 
in determining the form of the endemic- 
epidemic prevalence of a disease that is pro- 
vided with ample channels of natural spread. 

In regard to artificial immunisation, we 
should regard our results as in accord with the 
cominon experience that vaccination against a 
virus disease tends to be far more effective than 
vaccination against a bacterial disease of the 
invasive type. We have as yet had no oppor- 
tunity to study a bacterial disease of the 
toxiemic type, analogous to diphtheria or scarlet 
fever in man. We should, indeed, regard our 
experience with immunisation against the virus 
disease, ectromelia, as highly promising. The 
experiment needs repetition because, towards 
the end of the epidemic, the vaccinated mice 
suffered a considerably increased mortality. 
The great majority of those that died showed 
no signs of ectromelia; but their deaths could 
not be ascribed to any known cause, so that we 
must maintain an open mind on this point until 
the experiment has been made again. If the 
results accord with those of the earlier part of 
the previous epidemic, we should regard the 
immunity as highly effective. 


Any additional proof of the efficacy ’ of 
immunisation against virus diseases is welcome, 
It strengthens the faith of those of us who 
believe in smallpox vaccination, whether we are 
supporters of infant vaccination en masse, or of 
vaccination of communities in the presence of 
an incipient epidemic. Moreover, we now Know, 
thanks to the work of Laidlaw, Andrewes and 
Wilson Smith, that influenza is a virus disease, 
and we have two strains of the virus being 
propagated in ferrets and mice. It cannot, one 
would guess, be long before we are in a_ posi- 
tion to immunise effectively against this disease ; 
and when that is achieved it will be one of the 
major victories of preventive medicine. 

In regard to our experience with mouse 
typhoid, we should not adopt a wholly pessi- 


mistic view. It is true that the protection 
afforded was, as judged by this trial, of a low 
order, and that if this were the best result that 
could be expected in man grave doubts would 
arise as to the efficacy of anti-typhoid vaccina- 
tion. But man is not exposed to the continuous 
risk of massive infection that our mice 
encounter ; and it is quite possible that a degree 
of immunity that avails litthe under conditions 
of maximal stress may afford an effective pro- 
tection when the risk of infection is greatly 
diminished. There is, indeed, no real dis- 
crepancy between our findings and the records 
of anti-typhoid inoculation in the field. No one 
would claim that typhoid or T.A.B, vaccine 
affords absolute protection against disease or 
death, The figures of the Anti-typhoid Commis- 
sion of 1913 show an attack-rate in the inocu- 
lated about one-sixth that in the uninoculated. 
The disease was greatly diminished in fre- 
quency, but it was not eliminated. 

In so far as we can argue from mice to men, 
the tentative conclusion that we should be dis- 
posed to draw from our mouse-typhoid experi- 
ments is that, in the enteric group of diseases, 
the effect of artificial immunisation is not such 
as to allow us to dispense with the type of 
structural herd immunity to which I referred 
in the opening section of this paper. In the 
Boer War the incidence of typhoid fever was 
105 cases per year per thousand of strength. 
In the Greet War of 1914-1918 it was, among 
the British armies in France, 2°35 cases per 
year per thousand of strength. If the Great 
War had been fought under the sanitary condi- 
tions of the Boer War, anti-typhoid inoculation 
would alinost certainly have reduced the inci- 
dence below the terrible figure that was actually 
experience in South Africa 35 years ago, but 
it is, at least in our view, very unlikely that it 
would have approximated to the almost negli- 
gible figures of 1914-1918. 

Another lesson that we should draw from our 
experience with mouse typhoid is that we 
should not rest satisfied with our present 
methods of active immunisation against the 
enteric group of diseases. While artificial 
immunisation against ectromelia accomplished 
all that natural immunisation was able to effect, 
this was not the case with mouse typhoid. The 
vaccine employed fulfilled all the conditions 
that would commonly be regarded as essential 
for an effective antigenic stimulus, but there 
can be little doubt that something was lacking, 
either in the reagent employed or in the method 
of its application. Professor Raistrick and 1 
are now attacking this problem on its chemical 
side in the hope of evolving a more effective 
antigen. Wherever else the methods of experi- 
mental epidemiology may fail, they at least 
allow us to put any prophylactic reagent to a 
trial so severe that any reagent that proves 
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effective under the test conditions may be relied 
on to prove effective in the field. 

Finally, I would turn once me 2 to the point 
at which 1 started. The type of herd immunity 
that is independent of individual immunity is, 
if it can be established, so effective, and 
demands so little interference with the indivi- 
dual citizen, that procedure along these lines 
should be adopted wherever possible. It is, 
however, impossible to foresee a time when any 
modification of berd structure will impose an 
effective barrier to the spread of all types of 
infection within the human herds with which 
we are concerned, Whether other members of 
this Congress can think of any practicable 
method of preventing the spread of disease by 
so-called “ droplet” infection, I do not Know; 
but I can think of none. In this great group of 
diseases, at least, the auguries are that artifi- 
cial immunisation will, for many years to come, 
form our first line of defence. I think that here, 
as elsewhere, the method of the experimental 
epidemic will yield Knowledge of real value. 
But I think, too, that progress will be much 
slower than it need be if the experimental out- 
look is confined to the laboratory instead of 
being extended to the field. 

As an example, I would cite the instance of 
whooping cough. It is an important’ killing 
disease. Laboratory knowledge has reached a 
stage at which a prima facie case exists for the 
probable effectiveness of a vaccine prepared 
with due regard to the antigenic structure of 
the strain of organism employed; but the re- 
ports from the field are conflicting. Until we 
know the truth of the matter it would be very 
unwise to embark on a campaign of wholesale 
immunisation; and we can only learn the truth 
by field trials, properly planned and properly 
carried out. Surely it should be one of the 
major preoccupations of efficient public 
health service to plan trials of this kind, to 
watch for hopeful prophylactic methods as they 
emerge from the laboratory, to submit them at 
the earliest possible moment to an adequate and 
critical test, to reject them if they prove in- 
effective, to adopt them if they fulfil the neces- 
sary requirements. This stage of adequate field 


trial, conceived in a frankly experimental spirit,. 


presents, I know, special difficulties to the 
administrator. But it is, perhaps, the most 
important link in the chain that leads from an 
observation in the laboratory to successful 
prophylaxis in the field. 


VETERINARY RESEARCH CLUB 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Veterin- 
ary Research Club, held recently, the Officers 
elected for the year 1935-36 were: Mr. N. Dobson 
(President); Drs. Lovell and = Minett (Vice- 
Presidents); Dr. W. R. Wooldridge (Secretary 
and Treasurer); Dr. Edwards and Mr. E. L. 
Taylor (elected to Council), 
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Clinical Communications 


REMARKABLE 
DEGREE OF HYPERPYREXIA IN 
A COW 


H. (. WATSON, M.R.c.v.s. 
HONG 

Subject.—A four-year-old) cross-bred (Ayr- 
shire-Jersey) cow, 

History.—She gave birth to a healthy calf 
on September 4th. The placenta came away 
the following day, 

Diagnosis. —At 6 am. on September 6th it 
Was reported to me that this cow was ill. On 
visiting her at 7 a.m., I found her comatose. 
Jumping to the conclusion that she was suffering 
from “milk fever,’ I inflated her udder, and 
left her. At the time I carelessly omitted to 
take her temperature. 

Course.—At 9.30 a.m, she showed no improve- 
ment: I gave her § gr. strychnine sulphate 
hypodermically, and then it occurred to me to 
take her temperature, This I found to be 
108'5°. An hour later (10.30 a.m.) on repeat- 
ing the process I found the mercury in the 
thermometer standing well over the 110° mark 
—uabout 111°. tested the thermometer on 
another cow and found it registered correctly : 
I also took the patient's temperature with a 
new thermometer—again the reading was well 
over 110°, 

The outside temperature was 85° in the shade 
and the sun was strong, but as the cow became 
ill very early in the morning I could not con- 
sider heat-stroke as a possibility, especially as 
she had not been out of the cowshed. At 
10.30 a.m. she was frothing at the mouth and 
moaning. IT hurried away to get some ice packs 
and had a vague idea of resorting to the old- 
fashioned remedy of bleeding popular 
among Chinese. 

On returning at 11 g.m. I found that the 
cow had died five minutes previously. Her 
temperature then (just after death) was 110°, 

Examination for anthrax was negative. On 
post-mortem examination the spleen was found 
to be normal: the only abnormality noted was 
pulmonary and hepatic congestion. 

I record this case for two reasons: firstly, 
because T have never had personal experience 
of such high fever in a cow—nor have I ever 
heard of it, although I have repeatedly seen 
temperatures of 108° in cases of rinderpest; 
secondly, to point the moral that it is always 
worth while taking the temperature, even in 
a case where the symptoms and history point 
as strongly to a diagnosis of “ milk fever ” 
as they did in this instance. Although the 
mistake is a stupid one, I can conceive the possi- 
bility of others making the same error, 
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IMPETIGO IN DACHSHUNDS 


H. C. SWANN, M.R.C.V.S. 
KinG’s LYNN 

Subjects—Smooth dachshund bitch, aged 
four years, and her litter of five puppies. 

Past History—As far as the owner could 
recall, there had been no previous illness. The 
bitch was mated in the summer of 1933 but 
she had only a “ phantom pregnancy.” She 
Was again sent to stud in March, 1934, and later 
gave birth to five strong, well-nourished pups. 

Diet, etc.—The best English beef, liver, fish 
and occasional rabbit. Both raw and cooked 
meat is fed. Cooked vegetable, excluding 
potato, is often given. Large bones are al‘owed 
ad libjtum. Biscuit meal forms only a small 
proportion of the daily ration. Plenty of out- 
door exercise is given and the bitch is never 
permitted to mix with other dogs. 

History.—1. After the bitch’s return from 
stud in March, 1934, it was noticed that three 
days later there were a few “ blisters” on the 
lower parts of the abdomen. They contained 
serum and appeared two or three at a time, 
varying in size from that of a pea to that of a 
shilling. They were only superficial and after 
pricking with a sterilised needle and dusting 
with boracic powder they quickly healed. Thin 
scabs peeled off and left very faint marks which 
quickly disappeared. This condition continued 
for from ten days to a fortnight. At the 
time of whelping there was no evidence of skin 
disease either on the bitch or the newly 
arrived puppies. 

2. Three days after birth the back of one 
of the puppies appeared to have a little dried 
milk on it which, however, the owner was un- 
able to remove by washing. When called in 
the next day I found all the puppies covered 
with the same type of skin lesion which was 
characterised by a matting together of the hair 
in patches. The lesions were bathed with warm 
boracic solution, the hair on them removed and 
boracic ointment then applied. After several 
days the matted hair remaining became raised 
into scabs which fell off, quickly leaving 
patches of clean skin beneath, on which hair 
quickly grew again. 

Similar spots appeared on each of the five 
puppies, the worst puppy being practically 
covered, especially in the region of the back, 
and on the tail, ears and lips. At six-weeks- 
old the puppies, with the exception of the latter, 
were free from the spots. 

3. During this period the bitch had a recur- 
rence of the skin trouble experienced after her 
mating. She was given the same _ treat- 
ment, and whilst one or two fresh lesions 
occasionally appeared their total number 
slowly decreased, the skin being quite free of 
them again six weeks after whelping. It is 
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interesting to note that neither the bitch nor 
the puppies appeared to be ill during the course 
of the skin disease, and in no case did there 
seein to be pruritus. 

4. At the next @strum the bitch had a further 
recurrence of the spots, but they were fewer 
and smaller. The owner treated them as before 
and the attack more or less abated. It was 
particularly noticed that the hair on the inside 
of the front legs was matted together and that 
its appearance was identical with the condi- 
tion seen on the puppies which resemb!ed spilt 
milk food. Before the affection had completely 
cleared up the owner had occasion to be away 
from home and on her return I was called in, 
to find the bitch’s abdomen literally covered 
with the spots described. 

Mr. Holmes, of the Royal Veterinary College, 
London, then very kindly saw the case and, 
confirming my diagnosis of impetigo, the 
following treatment was carried out on his 
advice 

BK Acid. salicyl. 3i. 

Spts. vini. meth. 3iv. 
Tinct. cantharidi. 5v. 
Ol. ricini, ad 3xx. 


Ft, Lotio. 
Sig. To be applied to the parts on three 
consecutive days, the parts then washed, miss 
a day and repeat. 


B Magnes. sulph. grs. x. 
Acid. arsenic grs. 


Ft. Tab. i. 
Sig. <A tablet to be given night and morning. 


During the course of treatment the bitch was 
also given cod-liver oil and yeast internally. 
After a fortnight’s treatment there were no 
spots apparent and the dressings were therefore 
discontinued. After another fortnight the hair 
had grown and there was no trace of her ever 
having had skin disease. 

5. Three days after treatment had been com- 
menced on the bitch one of the puppies which 
had been in contact developed a few spots 
resembling his mother’s, but after a few dress- 
ings he was clear. 

After this course of treatment the bitch and 
puppies remained clear of skin disease. As at 
each cestrum the bitch had developed impetigo, 
the owner approached me some weeks ago and 
asked if I could give the bitch any preventative 
treatment. Accordingly, I gave her four injections 
of anti-streptococcal serum at intervals of a 
few days, increasing the dose from 1 c¢.c. to 
3 ¢c.c. CEstrum commenced seven weeks ago, the 
bitch was sent to the same dog, and she is now 
pregnant. Up to the time of writing there has 
been no suggestion of impetigo. I consider this 
point interesting if only because of the next 
case report. 
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STREPTOCOCCAL PYAEMIA 
SECONDARY TO 
IMPETIGO 


H. ©, SWANN, M.R.c.Vv.s. 
Kinc’s LYNN 

Subject.—Ten-weeks-old smooth dachshund 
dog puppy. 

Past History.—This puppy was the one worst 
affected of the litter discussed in the foregoing 
case report. Its tall, back, ears, ete., were 
covered with patches of impetigo, which were, 
however, responding to treatment, 

One morning the owner noticed him to be 
especially dull and quiet and on examining him 
she noticed two large lumps in his throat region 
and watery spots inside the flaps of his ears 
and on his eyelids. The next morning his 
mouth was swollen and lumps appeared on the 
thighs and shoulders and there were several 
smaller ones in a line parallel with the spine. 

When called in I made a diagnosis of impetigo 
and later, when making a microscopical exami- 
nation of some of the pus aspirated from one of 
the abscesses, I found it to be literally teeming 
with streptococci. In view of the age of the 
puppy and the rapidity of the onset of the con- 
dition I gave a very grave prognosis, but the 
owner insisted on treatment. 

Local Treatment.—Hot fomentations were 
applied to all the abscesses two to three times 
a day, after which an iodine ointment was 
applied to them. When pointing, they were 
lanced—great care being taken when they were 
in the neighbourhood of important vessels. 
After lancing, or when ruptured, a solution of 
iodine was syringed into the resultant sinuses 
or raw surfaces. 

During treatment an abscess in the right 
thigh became so large that all movement was 
restricted. When lanced, nearly half-a-pint of 
pus was drained from it. 

The ears were cleansed with hydrogen per- 
oxide (1 in 3 with warm water) and then filled 
with boracic and iodoform powder. 

Following lancing of the largest abscess in 
the region of the thigh, the puppy appeared 
slowly to improve. Two small abscesses under 
his tail burst and left sinuses which drained 
for some days. After lancing of one or two more 
abscesses and the bursting of several on their 
own accord, the puppy was much improved. 

His lips broke open at an early stage and 
watery fluid discharged in small quantities for 
some time. Eventually no more abscesses 
appeared and in time hair grew completely over 
them. Owing to a persistent swelling of the lips 
the puppy had an overshot appearance, but 
they slowly became smaller and regained their 
shape. 

Internal Treatment.—Throughout the course 
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Abstracts 


[A Case of Thrombocytosis in the Dog. Wirtn, 
D., and Baumann, R, (1934.) Wien. tierdrstl. 
Mschr. 21, 15. 458-462. ] 
Subject.-—Twelve-year-old_ bitch, 

History —Symptoms of amemia for a long 
time. Mucous membranes white. Pulse 132-160 
per minute. 

Blood Examination.—Red count: 1,728,000 
per White count: 16,000 per ¢.mm. Blood 
platelets : 794,880 per ¢.mm. (normal stated to 
be 181,000-—631,000, according to different 
authors). 

Diagnosis.—Severe anemia, leucocytosis and 
thrombocytosis. 

The bitch was then destroyed. 

Autopsy. — Anasarca. Pulmonary oedema. 
Endocarditis fibrosa, involving the mitral and 
tricuspid valves. The liver showed areas of 
necrosis, sharply differentiated from the normal 
tissue. The spleen was slightly enlarged and 
histologically showed evidence of great hzemo- 
poietic activity. Bone marrow (tibia) unaltered 
histologically. 

The authors believe the disease to be bacterial 
and toxie in origin. 


W. A. 


* * fi: 


[On the Hemoglobin-content of Newly-born 
Domestie Animals and Iecterus neonatorum. 
Raperr, T. (1984.) Wien. tierdrstl. Mschr. 
21. 17. 518-522, 

The weight of hemoglobin per unit of body- 
weight is roughly halved during the first 20 to 
30 days of the extra-uterine life of puppies and 
kittens. The relatively high foetal hemoglobin 


of the illness (four weeks) the puppy was given 
nuclein by oral administration twice daily. 
A teaspoonful of cod-liver oil was given each 
morning. 

Injections of streptococcal anti-serum were 
given in progressively increasing doses every 
three days, and then once weekly for a few 
weeks. This serum proved to be a specific in 
that each injection was followed by a wonderful 
response. The temperature went down, appe- 
tite increased and the patient was generally 
brighter. 

Diet.—With the maturation of each group of 
large abscesses the appetite decreased slightly, 
but, curiously enough, it was never completely 
lost. Good nourishing food such as egg and 
milk, beef-juices, fish, etc., were given every 
four hours for three weeks. 

I have since heard from the owner that the 
puppy has been sold at a good price and has 
grown into a strong, healthy adult. 
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content is a compensation for the relatively 
greater difficulty in obtaining oxygen. It is 
analogous to the high hzemoglobin content of 
the blood of men and animals who are acclimat- 
ised to reduced oxygen tension at high altitudes, 
Icterus neonatorum is due to rapid destruc- 
tion of red blood corpuscles, following the 
sudden change of environment at birth. Accord- 
ing to Joest, however, this applies principally 
to the human subject, and in animals is usually 
caused by navel infection. The rapid growth of 
animals as compared with the human subject 
(puppies double their weight in eight to ten 
days, children in 180 days after birth) may be 
the explanation. 
W. A. 


* % 


[Chronic Bovine Hematuria. Scuiecer, M. 
(1934.) Miinch. tierdrstl. Wschr. 85. 31, 32, 
33 and 34. pp. 365-371, 380-384, 389-393, 
404-408, 416-421 respectively. ] 


An extensive review is given of the literature 
relating to Hamaturia chronica bovis, and a 
long list of references is provided. 

The author discards the parasitic theory, and 
considers that the cause is associated with 
mineral deficiency and the ingestion of toxic 
plants. He believes that the disease may be 
prevented by providing adequate minerals in 
the food, by eradicating all poisonous plants 
from a farm, and by the use of fertilisers on 
the land. Similarly, treatment consists of re- 
moval of the cause and by the medicinal treat- 
ment of anzemia and of hzemorrhage. 

[Since the article appeared in the German 
press, Datta in India reports the discovery of 
a protozoan parasite in sections of affected 
urinary bladders and kidneys, and also in the 
urine from cases of the disease. He states that 
definite proof has now been obtained that this 
parasite is the cause of the disease, and that 
work in connection with experimental trans- 
mission, ete., is in progress.—Vet. Rec., Nov. 
10th, 1934.—Abstractor. | 
BE. W. A. 


* * * 


[Old “ Laboratory ” Strains of the Polymorphic 
Trypanosomes, Duke, H. L. (1985.) Lancet. 
229. 5847. 665-667. ] 

Commenting on the findings of Browning and 
Gulbransen that the chemotherapeutic suscep- 
tibility of a trypanosome varied with the 
accommodation of the parasite to its host, the 
author draws attention to the fallacies which 
may arise if the behaviour of a trypanosome is 
judged on experiments carried out on old labora- 
tory strains which have been maintained for 
years by direct passage, and which have so far 
lost their typical biological characteristics that 
they can only be considered as “ curiosities of 
the laboratory.” 
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Amongst the characteristics which may 
become modified by maintenance in the labora- 
tory, the author stresses the particular impor- 
tance of transmissibility by tsetse fly, and of 
virulence. Once the power to develop cyclically 
in tsetse, on which the polymorphic trypano- 
somes depend for their survival in nature, has 
been lost, the strain ceases to possess more than 
an academic interest for the student of trypano- 
somiasis, It appears probable that non-trans- 
missible “ wild” strains of Tryp. gambiense do 
occur, and one such strain of T. brucei has been 
encountered, but such strains are destined to 
die out. 

In nature, an increasing virulence of a 
trypanosome for its host may occur but it is 
actually an embarrassment to the trypanosome, 
and yet in the laboratory there is a tendency 
to regard increased virulence as a _ kind of 
adaptation of the parasite to the host. The 
normal vertebrate hosts of all the tsetse- 
transmitted trypanosomes possess one feature 
in common, a considerable resistance against 
the protozoon. In uncivilised Africa, when 
T. rhodesiense invaded a human community 
either man disappeared or the parasite gradu- 
ally adjusted itself by assuming the mild 
T. gambiense form. 

Again, it appears probable that the confer- 
ring of arsenic resistance on the ordinary 
arsenic-sensitive strains of JT. gambiense has 
little more than an academic interest, as all 
strains which have acquired this characteristic 
have lost their power of normal = cyclical 
development. 

One of the routine tests of degeneracy in 
laboratory strains should be their behaviour in 
tsetse. If non-degenerate strains were main- 
tained for laboratory experiments there would 
be fewer disappointments when new trypano- 
cidal drugs came to be tested in real life, and 
in drawing conclusions from experiments a clear 
distinction should be made _ between results 
obtained from work with natural strains and 
those obtained with laboratory strains. 

U. F. R. 


[The Function of the Omasum. TrauTMann, A., 
and Scumitt, I. (1935.) Deuts. tierdrstl. 
Wschr. 43. 12. 177-179.) 

The function of the omasum  has_ been 
deduced mainly from a study of its histology 
and not from direct observation. It is known 
that the organ remains functionless from birth 
until rumination begins, when it develops 
rapidly, and the authors have previously shown 
that regeneration of the omasum after its sur- 
gical removal does not occur until solid food is 
given. In this work, the authors have continued 
their study of the function of the omasum in 
goats without interfering with it by surgical 
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means. Fistule leading from the rumen and 
reticulum to the abomasum were made so that 
practically no food entered the omasum. The 
animals operated on in this way remained 
normal save for a loss of weight. On killing 
the animals the omasum, although somewhat 
atrophied, was normal and its leaves, although 
shorter and thinner than normal, were all 
present. The contents of the abomasum instead 
of being a creamy mass contained solid particles 
of food, but the mucous membrane showed no 
signs of inflammation. The authors conclude 
that the omasum acts in a mechanical way as 
a filter: how this is accomplished is still un- 
determined, but it appears that both the walls 
and the leaves of the organ must be called into 
play. The omasum is also intimately connected 
with the regulation of the flow of water into 
the abomasum and it is able to absorb water 
and other substances in solution. 
&, 


[Depression of Muscle Tonus as the Cause of 
Atelectasis, Failure of the Circulation and 
other Post-operative Sequelae. Y. 
(1935.) Lancet. 229. 5839. 178-181.] 


It is agreed that tonus is one of the essential 
conditions of life and serious results follow any 
depression of tonus. In this connection, it has 
been shown that the respiratory movements are 
due to alterations between higher and lower 
degrees of tonus rather than to voluntary con- 
tractions of the respiratory muscles and that 
the respiratory centre regulates the tonus of 
the thoracic muscles and the diaphragm so that 
the chest expands to the exact degree required. 
Hence, after long anesthesia and surgical inter- 
ference, the tonus of the respiratory muscles is 
decreased and the size of the thoracic cavity is 
diminished. Deflation of areas of lung accom- 
panies this condition and mucus may accumulate 
until an nportant airway becomes occluded. 
The gases shut off in this occluded area are 
absorbed in the ordinary way until a lobe or 
even one lung is completely collapsed. If this 
is not reopened an occluded infection may 
develop which generally ends fatally. Muscle 
tonus also plays a large part in maintaining the 
circulation and the depression of the circula- 
tion that follows surgical operations or illness 
is not primarily due to weakening of the heart 
or failure of the vasomotor control but to loss 
of tonus in the striated muscles. A decrease of 
tonus in all the muscles of the body also in- 
volves a decrease of metabolism, heat produc- 
tion, oxygen consumption and carbon-dioxide 
production. 

The tonus of striated muscle is controlled 
through the motor-nerve fibres from the anterior 
horn cells in the spinal cord which receive 
impulses from the cerebrum, cerebellum, basal 
ganglia, and afferent nerves from the skin and 


muscle. The anterior horn cells are also influ- 
enced by the endocrine glands and by the gases 
and alkali of the blood. It follows, therefore, 
that anesthesia, surgical trauma and excessive 
relaxation are prime factors in the production 
of decreased tonus. 

J. ALN. 


|The Position assumed by Cows at Parturition. 

WyssMaAnnx, (1984.) Schweis. Archiv. 

Tierhlk. 76. 419-426. ] 

An interesting discussion on the respective 
merits of different positions for the delivery of 
calves presenting normally or abnormally. The 
four positions of the dam—ventral, dorsal and 
the two lateral—are discussed as to their merits 
for the correcting of malpresentations and for 
the extracting of the foetus. Opinions are 
divided and collected records fail to lay down 
a useful guide for practical use, but one moral 
does emerge from the article—if obstetrical aid 
proves unduly slow with the dam in any one 
position, it is often advantageous to roll her 
over into another position or to pull her up into 
dorsal recumbency. 

J. E. 


REPORT OF THE SENIOR VETERINARY 
OFFICER FOR THE YEAR 1934 

The report of the Senior Veterinary Officer, 
Mr. G. A. Sangster, for 1934 is incorporated in 
the Forty-fourth Annual Report of the County 
Medical Officer; with the exception of an 
extract from the returns of the Tuberculosis 
Order of 1925, work under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts is omitted and the report only 
deals with Milk and Dairies Returns and Meat 
Inspection. ° 

AND Datries.—The county is largely 
pastoral and an old-established centre of dairy- 
ing, with many self-contained herds which have 
been subjected to inspection for a number of 
years; the returns therefore give*an indication 
of the value or otherwise of routine inspection 
of herds. (The introduction of the Milk Market- 
ing Scheme, together with the continued depres- 
sion in other branches of agriculture, has led 
to an inerease in the number of registered 
dairies, but there has been no rapid increase.) 
The registered premises in the county, which 
are of a high standard, are classified according 
to the requirements of local bye-laws, and some 
25 per cent. are placed in Class I—1,062 
premises give a total of 17,878 cows and 1,126 
routine visits of inspection were made, chiefly 
to farms supplying the liquid milk market. 


| 

| 
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Sixty-eight of the 142 animals slaughtered under 
the Tuberculosis Order were detected during 
these visits and dealt with accordingly and 1,181 
cases of diseased conditions of the udder noted. 
The small number of cases dealt with under the 
Tuberculosis Order is gratifying and as only 57, 
or 40 per cent., were found to be advanced, the 
position can be regarded as fairly satisfactory. 
This is further confirmed by the fact that during 
the year only two reports of tuberculosis- 
positive samples were received from authori- 
ties to which milk was forwarded from the 
county. One case involved the milk from a 
depé6t supplied by 73 herds (69 of which were 
in Dumfriesshire) and after investigation the 
only evidence obtained was against a non- 
registered producer. The other case was not 
satisfactorily cleared up, as no evidence of 
tubercle contamination was found. 

Of 144 samples of bulk milk submitted to 
the biological test in the county laboratory, all 
were negative. These samples were tested as a 
means of checking up the accuracy or otherwise 
of clinical examination of the dairy herds. 

There are one Certified and 20 Grade “A” 
(T.T.) herds with 1,036 cows and all testing 
is done by the staff; a further twelve herds 
with 371 cows are known to have passed the 
test. An interesting case of reinfection in a 
herd that had been clear for a number of years 
is noted and pigs are cited as the probable 
cause, 

Mastitis is the most important and most 
prevalent of the other diseases noted and the 
need for more frequent inspection and milk 
sampling as a means of control is stressed. 

Meat Inspection.—Three public and seven 
private slaughterhouses scattered through the 
county are under the control of the veterinary 
staff and the difficulty of efficient supervision is 
stressed and centralisation of slaughter advo- 
eated. There is also a large bacon factory and 
here a thoroughly organised system of meat 
inspection is carried out under’ veterinary 
supervision. 


SYNTHETIC WOOL FROM MILK 


The Milan Correspondent of The Times reports 
the carrying out, at that centre, of further experi- 
ments in the production of textile fibres, similar 
to wool, from casein, one of the chief consti- 
tuents of milk. The experiments were con- 
ducted by Dr. Antonio Ferretti in the presence 
of several men of science and various authorities. 
and according to the Press they were successful. 
The fibre which Dr. Ferretti was able to present 
to them was soft, elastic, white and very fine, 
and this synthetic wool appeared to possess most 
of the properties of natural wool. 

Dr. Ferretti claims that it is possible to obtain 
fibres of any length, very clean, and of any 
thickness. Casein can be purchased cheaply, so 
that it is estimated that the production of the 
tal fibre will be much cheaper than natural 
wool. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS 
Quarterly Meeting of Council 


A Quarterly Meeting of Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons was held at 
10, Red Lion Square, London, on Friday, 
October 4th, 1935, at 2 p.m. 

Mr. J. W, McIntosh (President) occupied the 
chair, and there were also present: Dr. O. 
Charnock Bradley, Professor J. B. Buxton, 
Messrs. J. C. Coleman, J. Dodd, Major G. W. 
Dunkin, Sir Frederick Hobday, Major W. H. 
Kirk, Mr. G. H. Livesey, Sir John M’Fadyean, 
Mr. G. P. Male, Captain T. M. Mitchell, Lieut.- 
Colonel W. S. Mulvey, Dr. J. Share-Jones, 
Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Simpson, Mr. A. Spicer, 
Major F. J. Taylor, Captain W. K. Townson, 
Colonel G. K. Walker, Dr. A. W. Whitehouse 
and Professor G. H. Wooldridge. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Secretary reported that apologies for 
absence had been received from Colonel 
Brittlebank, Professor Craig, Messrs. Dawes, 


Dolan, Donnelly, Holroyd, Locke, Mattinson, 
Mackenzie, Nairn, R. Simpson, Willett and 
Young. 


The Secretary: It might perhaps be proper 
for me to report, Sir, at this point, with regard 
to Professor Craig, that I wrote informing him 
of the fact that when he ceased to be qualified 
to represent the Irish Free State he ceased to 
be a member of this Council. Professor Craig 
has replied as follows :— 


“Dear Dr. Bullock, 

“Thank you for your letter of the 24th 
inst. 

“Yes, | understand that when I am no 
longer resident in the Irish Free State I can 
no longer remain a member of the Irish 
Free State Veterinary Council and in con- 
sequence cannot retain my seat on the 
Council of the R.C.V.S. 

“As regards the future, I trust that I may 
again be elected as an ordinary member of 
Council, but for the moment the time for 
my nomination will require consideration. 

“ Naturally I should deeply regret my con- 
tinued absence from the Council meetings, 
which have had for me many pleasant asso- 
ciations and at which I have had at all times 
so much sympathetic consideration. 

“Yours sincerely, 
J. F. 


The PRESIDENT: I am sure we all very much 
regret to know that the change of circum- 
stances prevents our old colleague and esteemed 
friend Professor Craig being with us to-day. 
We hope his absence will be only temporary. 
(Applause. ) 
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Obituary.—The Registrar read the Obituary 
List, all present standing in silence. 

Admissions to Membership.—The SkrcRETARY 
read the list of new members admitted to the 
College since the previous quarterly meeting. 

Correspondence.—The Secretary: I have re- 
ceived the following letter from Dr. Griflith 
Evans, to whom a telegram of congratulation 


was sent on his hundredth birthday :— 
Brynkynalt, 
Bangor. 
August 7th, 1935. 
To the Registrar, 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
Dear Mr. Bullock, 

Will you please accept for yourself and 
convey to the authorities of your College, 
my grateful thanks for the very kind message 
of congratulation you sent me on_ the 
occasion of my hundredth birthday. 


Yours faithfully, 
GRIFFITH EVANS. 


The PRrEsIDENT: I am sure the Council will 
approve of the action which we took in that 
matter. (Applause.) 


Reports of Committees 


Finance and General Purposes Committee 
Major Dunkin read the following report of 

the Finance and General Purposes Committee, 

dated October 5th, and moved that it be received 


and adopted :— 

Mr. W. Nairn was appointed Chairmanand Major 
G. W. Dunkin, Vice-Chairman, for the ensuing 
year. 

In the absence of the Chairman, Major G. W. 
Dunkin, Vice-Chairman, took the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having 
been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

The report of the Joint Examination and 
Finance Sub-Committee was read and adopted. 

Financial Statement.—The Treasurer submitted 
his Financial Statement for the quarter, showing 
a balance in hand of £2,312 3s. 11d., and liabili- 
ties amounting to £85 9s. 5d. 

The Treasurer’s Statement was adopted, and 
he was ordered to pay the liabilities shown, 
together with cheques for current expenditure. 

The authority given to the Treasurer in regard 
to investments was increased by £200. 

The Secretary reported the proceedings taken 
to recover arrears of Annual Fees in the case of 
two members, and his action was approved. 

The question of certain small repairs to 
premises was considered and referred to a sub- 
committee consisting of the President, Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and Treasurer, with power to act. 

The matter of the provision of examination 
booklets was submitted and referred to the same 
sub-committee. 

D.V.S.M. Examiners’ Fees.—lt was resolved: 
“That the fee payable to examiners for the 
D.V.S.M. be increased to that paid to examiners 
for the Membership Diploma.” 

Major Kirk seconded the motion. 


The report was adopted. 


Examination Committee 
Professor Buxton read the following report 
of the Examination Committee, dated Octo- 


ber 3rd, and moved that it be received and 
adopted :— 

Professor J. B. Buxton was elected Chairman, 
and Mr. G. H. Livesey Vice-Chairman of the com- 
mittee for the ensuing year. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having 
been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

REPORTS OF SuB-COMMITTEES: (a) Examiners’ 
Fees.—The following report of the Joint Finance 
and Examination Sub-Committee, dated October 
2nd, was read and adopted:— 

The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were 
taken as read and signed as correct. 

_ The Secretary submitted a statement show- 

ing how the scale of Examiners’ fees 

ae in April compared with the former 

method of payment, and drew attention to 
certain special cases. 

It was resolved: “ That no alteration be 
made in the scale for the time being.” 

The Secretary submitted particulars of 
accounts received for the provision of speci- 
mens for the practical part of the Third 
Examination, and it was resolved: “ That 
for the time being the amounts actually 
charged for the provision of specimens be 
paid, together with a payment in respect 
of the preparation and supervision of the 
practical examination.” 


(b) Candidates of Mature Age.—The following 
report of the Special Sub-Committee, dated 
October 2nd, was read and adopted:— 

Applications were received from seven 
candidates of mature age, and it was 
resolved :— 

(a) That the application of Mr. Hector 
Mackechnie, aged 25, be acceded to, condi- 
tional on a_ satisfactory report from Dr. 
Whitehouse after interviewing the candidate. 

(b) That the application of Mr. J. H. 
Dixson, aged 39, be acceded to. 


(c) Canine Nurses.—The following report of 
the Special Sub-Committee, dated October 2nd, 
was read and adopted:— 

Professor Buxton was appointed to the 
chair. 

Correspondence urging the importance of 
the establishment of a Canine Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of regularising the 
training given to canine nurses was con- 
sidered, and it was resolved to recommend :— 

“That the que$tion be remitted to the 
consideration of the Council of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, the sub- 
committee being of the opinion that it is 
desirable that canine nurses should be 
registered after having undergone a proper 
course of training and a proper examina- 
tion.’ 


(d) D.V.S.M. Regulations.—The following sub- 
committee report, dated October 2nd, was read 
and adopted:— 

The Secretary read the reference as 
follows :— 
Minutes, June 28th, 1935, para. 7 
a). 

“ That the following be appointed a 
sub-committee to investigate the ques- 
tion of the D.V.S.M. regulations: Dr. 
O. Charnock Bradley, Professor J. B. 
Buxton, Mr. H. W. Dawes, Major G. W. 
Dunkin, Sir Frederick Hobday, Mr. J. 
Holroyd, Major W. H. Kirk, Mr. G. H. 
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Livesey, Dr. J. Share-Jones, Colonel 
G. K. Walker and Dr. A. W. Whitehouse.” 

Professor Buxton was appointed to the 
chair. 

The question of the advisability of amend- 
ing Bye-law 106, to provide that candi- 
dates should be eligible to take the examina- 
tion for the D.V.S.M. after attendance at 
approved courses of instruction at places 
other than affiliated Colleges was considered, 
After discussion, Dr. Bradley moved the pre- 
vious question, ‘which was duly carried. 

It was resolved to recommend: “ That Bye- 
law 106 be amended to provide that students 
who have passed the Final Examination 
while under 21 years of age may be allowed 
to proceed at once to the course of instruc- 
tion for the D.V.S.M.” 

It was resolved to recommend: “ That 
Bye-laws 109 and 113 and the Third Schedule 
be altered so as to provide that the exam- 
ination on the Acts and Orders dealing with 
epizootic diseases be taken in Group II, and 
that in the written examination provision 
be made for ten questions to be set in Group 
I, six on Bacteriology and Protozoélogy, of 
which four must be answered, and four on 
Epizoétiology, of which two must. be 
answered.” 

JuLy EXAMINATIONS: The reports on the July 
Examinations submitted by the Chairman of the 
Court of Examiners, and delegates, were sub- 
mitted and considered. 

It was resolved: “ That the reports be adopted, 
and that the Secretary be instructed to communi- 
‘ate to the Principals of the Schools any matter 
of particular importance which in the opinion 
of the Chairman should be brought their 
notice.” 

FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION: report was sub- 
mitted by the Examiners on the Thesis sub- 
mitted by Major G. E. Oxspring entitled “ The 
Radiology of Navicular Disease, with Observa- 
tions on its Pathology.” 

It was resolved: “ That the report be adopted, 
and that the Fellowship Diploma be conferred 
on Major G. E. Oxspring.” 

EpUCATIONAL CERTIFICATES: A list of Educational 
Certificates Nos. 4853-4953, 4955-4981, 4996-5028 

vas submitted and approved. 

EXEMPTIONS AND CONCESSIONS. 


(a) Bye-law 62. It was resolved:— 

(i) “ That exemption under the provisions 
of Bye-law 62 be granted to the 
following candidates: Nos. 4624, 4865, 
4886, 4893-4895, 4983 (subject to satis- 
factory evidence being submitted), 
4985, 4987, 4989, 4991, 4995.” 

(ii) “ That exemption under the provisions 
of Bye-law 62 be granted the 
following candidates in respect of the 
subjects named: 4982 (Chemistry and 
Physics), 4988 (Chemistry and 
Physics), 4992 (Biology). 4994 
(Chemistry and Physics), 4793 
(Biology).” 

(b) Bye-law 95.—The following applications 
for exemption under the provisions of Bye-law 
95 were acceded to, each candidate to be 
required to take the subject of Pathology and 
Bacteriology as the additional subject at the 
prescribed Final Examination: Nos. 5028A, 
5028B, 5043, 5044. 

SPECIAL APPLICATIONS: Candidate No. 4327. - 
The application of this candidate, who passed 


in Physiology at the Second Examination of the 
University of Edinburgh, but failed at the sub- 
sequent examination in that subject held by this 
College, for exemption from further examina- 
tion in Physiology, was not acceded to. 

Candidate No. 4439.--The recommendation of 
the Court of Examiners in regard to this candi- 
date, who was prevented by ill- health from taking 
the oral examination in the First Year, was con- 
sidered. It was resolved: “ That in view of his 
having passed the examination in Chemistry and 
Physics of the University of Edinburgh for the 
Degree of B.Sc. in Veterinary Science, this can- 
didate be exempted from further examination in 
that subject, under the provisions of Bye-law 62.” 

Candidate No. 4583.—The application of this 
candidate, who failed at the First Examination 
in July, for exemption under Bye-law 62 in 
respect of the First B.Sc. Examination, Liverpool, 
in Chemistry and Biology, subject to his passing 
in Physics in June, 1936, was not acceded to. 

Candidate No. 4623.-The Secretary reported 
that this candidate, who had been admitted to 
the Second Examination in July as a_ special 
concession, conditionally on his passing the Uni- 
versity of London examination in Organic 
Chemistry, had failed to pass that examination. 
It was resolved: “ That the result of the Second 
Examination of this candidate be cancelled.” 

SEALE-HAYNE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE: An 
enquiry from the Principal of this College 
whether the Council would grant recognition of 
the course at Seale-Hayne in respect of the First 
and Second Examinations for students who are 
‘andidates for the Diploma of M.R.C.V.S. was sub- 
mitted, and the reply of the Secretary to the 
effect that by the terms of its Charters the Council 
cannot comply with the request, was approved. 
D.V.S.M. EXAMINATION. 

(a) Applications from two candidates who 
passed the Final Examination when under age, 
for permission to commence the course of 
instruction for the D.V.S.M., were submitted and 
approved, subject to the passing of the amend- 
ment to Bye-law 106. of which notice has been 
given. 

(b) An application from holder” of the 
D.V.S.M. whether he could be exempted from 
attendance at any part of the course for the 
D.T.V.M. was considered. It was_ resolved: 
“ That attendance at the course for the D.V.S.M. 
could not be accepted as entitling to exemption 
from any part of the course for the D.T.V.M.” 

(c) Applications from two members for per- 
mission to sit for re-examination for the Diploma 
without further attendance were acceded to. 

(d) Applications were received four 
candidates for an examination for the D.V.S.M. 
to be held in December. It was resolved: “ That 
an examination be held in December if six appli- 
cations are received.” 

FitzWyGram Prizes: The report of the auditors 
on the marks gained by candidates eligible for 
the FitzWygram Prizes was submitted, showing 
that the candidates who obtained the highest 
and second highest number of marks were:— 

1. Hill, Fergus John. Edinburgh. 642 marks. 

2. Kemp, Miss Audrey Eleanor. London. 
624 marks. The next eight candidates in order 
of merit were:— 

Marks. 


Sparke, Miss Coralie Crossley. London. 620 
Mackay, John. Edinburgh. 613 
Cochrane, Daniel MacMillan. Glasgow. 609 
Crawshaw, Horace Arthur, London. 600 
Brownlie, William McGregor. Edinburgh. 600 


| 
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Marks. 
Mellroy, William James. Edinburgh. 600 
Beattie, George Shand. Edinburgh 596 
Moodie, David. Glasgow. 590 


It was resolved: “ That the First and Second 
FitzWygram Prizes for 1935 be awarded respec- 
tively to Mr. F. J. Hill and Miss A. E. Kemp.” 

APPOINTMENT OF LOCAL SECRETARIES: It was 
resolved: “ That the following be appointed local 
secretaries at the centres named:— 

Edinburgh: Mr. A. K. Cameron, 
Dublin: Mr. J. Doyle. 
Glasgow: Mr. J. M. Mitchell, 
Liverpool: Mr. R. S. White.” | 


WALLEY MEMORIAL PRIZE: Draft revised regu- 
lations for the award of the Walley Memorial 
Prize were submitted by the Board of Fdu sation 
as follows:— 

1. This Scheme relates to the Walley 
Memorial Prize, administered by the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons (in this 
scheme called “the Royal College”) under 
a declaraion of Trust dated January 25th, 
1899, as varied by a scheme made by the 
Board of Education on November 24th, 1916. 

2. For the existing conditions of award 
of the Prize the following condition is sub- 
mitted: — 

The prize shall be awarded in the 
month of October in each year to that 
one of the students of any Yeterinary 
College in the United Kingdom (tof Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and_ the 
Irish Free State affiliated to the Royal 
College, who, during the two academic 
years immediately preceding the award, 
has obtained the highest number of 
marks on the written questions in the 
subjects of Parts Il and IIL of the Third 
Examination, and of Part of the 
Fourth Examination, under the present 
regulations of the Royal College or the 
corresponding examinations under any 
future regulations of the Royal College. 


3. Any question as to the construction of 
this scheme, or as to the regularity or the 
validity of any acts done or about to be 
done under this scheme, will be determined 
conclusively by the Board of Education, 
upon such application made to them for the 
purpose as they think sufficient. 

4. The Interpretation Act, 1889, applies 
to the interpretation of this scheme as _ it 
applies to an Act of Parliament. 

It was resolved: “That the draft revised 
scheme be approved.” 
JUBILEE MEMORIAL PRIZE. 


(a) The Secretary reported that only one can- 
didate had entered for the Examination for the 
Jubilee Memorial Prize, and that the award of 
marks by the Examiners was as follows: French, 
73; German, 90; Pathology, 55. 

As the regulations require that the candidate 
should obtain 70 per cent. of marks in the third 
subject, the candidate was declared unsuccessful. 

(b) It was resolved: “ That the Treasurer be 
authorised to invest the available balance in the 
Jubilee Memorial Prize Fund in a_ suitable 
security.” 

INTERNAL EXAMINERS: It was resolved: “ That 
the appointment of the following Internal 


Examiners nominated by the authorities of the 
respective schools, be approved. 
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Glasgow: Mr. Hugh Begg, sen., Parasitology. 
Liverpool: Professor J. Craig, 
,athology.” 

Election of Examiners, Fourth Examination.-— 
This question was deferred to the next meeting. 

Order of Examinations._-A suggestion received 
from an Examiner as to the advisability of alter- 
ing the order of the centres of examination was 
considered, and the Secretary was instructed to 
communicate with the rest of the Examiners 
to ascertain their views on the matter. 

Dr. Warrenousr seconded the motion, which 
Was carried. 

Registration Committee 

The Secrerary read the first report of the 
Registration Committee, dated October 2nd, as 
follows :— 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having 
been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

CASES. 

N.54. “ Canine and Feline Specialists. Canine 
Hospital and Sanatorium.” The Solicitor sub- 
mitted the opinion of Standing Counsel on this 
‘ase and it was resolved: “ That no action be 
— until more satisfactory evidence is avail- 
able. 

N.105. “Animal Surgery Dispensary. 
Infirmary for Dogs.” The Secretary reported that 
no further information had been received, ana 
the case was ordered to stand over. 

N.124. “ Veterinary Surgeon.”  Correspond- 
ence was submitted in this case together with 
an undertaking, and the further consideration of 
the matter was deferred pending the receipt 
of satisfactory evidence. 

N.128. “Canine Specialist.” Canine and 
Feline Hospital.” This case was ordered to stand 
over pending the receipt of proper evidence. 

N.129. “Late Indian Veterinary Department.” 
The Seeretary submitted correspondence in this 
‘ase and if was agreed that no further action 
be taken. 

N.130. “ Veterinary Surgeon.” satisfactory 
undertaking was received in this case. 

N.131. “ Fifteen years’ velerinary experience.” 

N.132. Use of veterinary descriptions. 

Satisfactory undertakings were submitted in 
these cases. 

N.133. * Canine Specialist.” * Canine 
Hospital.” Correspondence was read and it was 
resolved that there was no case for action. 

N.134. Using title “ Veterinary Surgeon.” The 
Secretary submitted correspondence he had had 
in this case and it was decided that no further 
action be taken. 

Correspondence.—Other correspondence was 
submitted and the action of the Secretary was 
approved. 

Sub-Committece.-The recommendation of the 
Chairman’s Committee was considered, but it 
was resolved: “ That no action be taken for the 
present.” 

The PResip—eNt moved the 
adoption of the report, 

Mr. MALe seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

The Secretary then read the second report 
of the Registration Committee, dated Octo- 
ber 3rd, as follows :— 


reception and 
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The minutes of the previous meeting, having 
been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 


REPORT OF SuB-COMMITTEE: The following report 
of the meeting of the sub-committee held on 
June 26th, 1935, was read and adopted:— 

The President was elected to the chair. 

The Secretary read the reference as follows:— 

Minutes of Council, April 5th, 1935, para. 8 
(iii) (a). 

* Letters received regarding the adver- 
tising of boarding kennels as under veter- 
inary supervision were considered, and it 
was resolved: “ That the matter be referred 
to a sub-committee consisting of Captain 
J. C. Coleman, Sir Frederick Hobday, Mr. 
J. Holroyd, Major W. H. Kirk, Messrs. G. H. 
Livesey, G. H. Locke, J. Willett and Pro- 
fessor G. H. Wooldridge.” 


Boarding Kennels Owned by Veterinary 
Surgeons.—It was resolved: (a) “ That no objec- 
tion could be raised to members circularising 
their clients to the effect that they have opened 
boarding kennels under the management of lay 
persons, but that the circular should not in any 
way extol the premises or the services to be 
rendered.” 

(b) “ That no objection could be raised to the 
advertising of such kennels by the lay manager, 
provided that no reference was made to the 
names and qualifications of the veterinary sur- 
geons in attendance, but that any complaint of 
breach of the bye-laws regarding advertising 
would be considered on its merits.” 

Boarding Kennels Owned by Laymen.—lIt was 
resolved:— 

“ That in the case of boarding kennels owned 
by laymen it is improper to advertise that a 
veterinary surgeon is in attendance daily, but 
that there would be no objection to the words 
“Under Veterinary Supervision.” 


CASES. 

2474u. A letter from this member addressed 
to the President was read and it was resolved: 
“ That the letter lie on the table.” 

2552. Court, D. The Secretary submitted 
correspondence he had had with this member 
since the previous quarterly meeting and was 
ordered to report the same to the Council in due 
course. 


2555. Alleged canvassing. The Secretary 
submitted correspondence showing that this 


member had expressed his apologies to the cor- 
plainants and it was resolved: “that no further 
action be taken.” 

2558. Advertising. The Secretary reported 
that this member had not answered his letter 
of enquiry why it was that he had advertised 
the opening of a practice in a neighbouring town 
immediately on the death of the member prac- 
tising in that town, The Secretary was instructed 
to press for a reply in time to be submitted to 
the next meeting. ; 

2559. Description of Branch practice. The 
Secretary reported that he had not received a 
reply to an enquiry addressed to this member 
asking who was in charge of the Branch prac- 
tice referred to. It was resolved: “ That the 
Secretary be instructed to press for a reply in 
time to be submitted to the next meeting.” 

2560. Alleged wrongful certification. Corre- 
spondence was submitted in this case but it 
was resolved: “That no action on the part 
of the committee is called for.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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2561. Contravention of Road Traffic Act. It 
was decided to take no action in this case. 

2562. Advertisement of Boarding Kennels. 
It was agreed that no objection be raised to the 
amended advertisement. 

2563. Report as to bankruptcy. The Secre- 
tary submitted a letter he had addressed to this 
member, which was approved. 

2564. “Specialist in Equine Dentistry.” An 
undertaking was submitted by this member to 
discontinue the use of the word “ specialist.” 
The undertaking was accepted. 

2565. (a) Publication of eulogy in news- 
paper; (b) alleged unprofessional conduct in 
setting up in practice. 

Correspondence from the complainants and a 
reply from the accused member were submitted 
and considered. The Secretary was instructed 
to communicate with the parties and to express 
the committee’s disapprobation of the press 
announcement. 

2529. Further letters received from this mem- 

ber were submitted, but these were allowed to 
lie on the table. 
_ Restoration.—An application for the restora- 
tion of his name to the Register was received 
from Mr. Richard Gregg, it having been removed 
under the provisions of Section 5 (4) of the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881. The application 
was found to be in order and it was resolved 
to recommend: “ That the Registrar be instructed 
to restore the name of Mr. Richard Gregg to 
the Register of Veterinary Surgeons.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(a) A letter was received from the Secretary 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association, 
dated July 24th, 1935, transmitting views ex- 
pressed by the Council of the National Veter- 
inary Medical Association on a resolution passed 
by the Yorkshire Division on the subject of firms 
which supply laymen with biological and 
bacteriological products. After discussion, the 
previous question was moved and carried. 

(b) A letter was received from a member ask- 
ing whether he would be permitted to give a 
testimonial in favour of foodstuffs to be used 
in an advertisement. The letter was accom- 
panied by a specimen advertisement signed by 
a nvedical man and a public analyst. The 
Secretary’s reply which was to the effect that 
such an action would be contrary to the Bye-laws 
and transmitting evidence that both the General 
Medical Council and the Institute of Chemistry 
disapproved of the publication of such adver- 
tisements was read and approved. 

(c) A letter was received from a member sub- 
mitting further complaints in regard to the con- 
duct of boarding kennels owned by laymen and 
advertised as “under veterinary supervision.” 
The Secretary was instructed to communicate 
with the member who was supervising the 
oo asking for his observations on the com- 
plaint. 

(d) Other correspondence was submitted and 
the action of the Secretary was approved. 


Colonel Stimpson seconded the motion, and the 
report was adopted. 

The Secretary: There would arise, Sir, to 
consider next the case of Mr, David Coull and 
the restoration case of Mr. Richard Gregg, but 
questions with regard to the removal of a name 
from the Register or the restoration of a name 
to the Register can only be dealt with by a 
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Council consisting of at least 22 members. 
As there are only 20 members present it would 
seem to be otiose to raise those questions now, 
for no action could legally be taken. 

Professor WooLpRIDGE: I propose, then, Sir, 
that the consideration of the case No, 2552 be 
deferred to the next quarterly meeting. 

Professor Buxton: I second that. 

The Presipent: Apparently we have no other 
option, unless two more members arrive before 
the close of the meeting. 

Mr. Mace: Does that apply also to restora- 
tion of names’? Will it not be rather unfortu- 
nate if he cannot get on for another three 
months? 

The PRESIDENT: Very. 

Mr. Mare: If two more members come in, 
might we not go back to that? 

The PRESIDENT: Yes, I think so. 

Professor WooLpripGe: With regard to the 
first case, I take it that the individual con- 
cerned will necessarily expect some reference 
to it, or some decision, and a reason will have 
to be given. 


Parliamentary Committee 
The Secretary read the following report of 
the meeting of the Parliamentary Committee, 


dated October 3rd :— 

A letter was received from Colonel Brittle- 
bank intimating that he did not wish to continue 
in office as Chairman, and it was resolved: “ That 
Mr. J. Willett be elected Chairman, and Captain 
R. Simpson Vice-Chairman of this committee for 
the ensuing year.” 

In the unavoidable absence of the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman, the President (Mr. McIntosh) 
took the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having 
been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH CouNCcIL: The Secre- 
tary reported that no further communication had 
yet been received from the Agricultural Research 
Council respecting the appointment of a repre- 
sentative of veterinary science on the Council. 

REVISED ATTESTED HERD SCHEME: Copies of 
this scheme were submitted, and it was resolved: 
“ That no action be taken.” 

R.A.V.C. Terms oF SERvIcCE: The Secretary 
reported that by a new Royal Warrant the pay 
of majors R.A.M.C. with 22 years’ service had 
been increased by 3s. 6d. per day, the increase 
being intended to make special provision for 
majors whose promotion had _ been unduly 
delayed. He also submitted evidence showing 
that in the R.A.V.C. a similar abnormal situation 
existed, there being a large number of majors 
with over 22 years’ service whose promotion 
to lieut.-colonel had been unduly delayed. 

It was resolved: “ That representations be made 
to the War Office pressing for a similar _— 
to be made for majors R.A:V.C. as has been 
made for majors R.A.M.C, 

FREE TUBERCULIN TESTING: A resolution trans- 
mitted by the N.V.M.A. on this matter was sub- 
mitted. 

SANITARY OFFICERS’ ORDERS.—Draft _ revised 
regulations proposed to be made by the Ministry 
of Health were submitted, and the Secretary 
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was instructed to furnish copies to the members 
of the committee. 

SoutH AUSTRALIA VETERINARY BiLL.—The Secre- 
tary submitted a copy of the Bill presented to 
the Legislative Assembly of South Australia for 
the registration of veterinary surgeons in that 
State. 

Colonel Simpson moved the adoption of the 
report. 

Professor Buxton seconded and the report 
was adopted. 


Library Committee 


Dr. WHITEHOUSE presented the following 
report of the Library Committee and Publica- 
tion Committee, dated October 4th, and moved 
its reception and adoption :— 

Mr. Holroyd was appointed Chairman, and 
Dr. Whitehouse Vice-Chairman of this committee 
for the ensuing year. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having 
been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

LIBRARIAN'S REPORT 

The following report of the Librarian was sub- 
mitted and approved:— 

The Librarian has to report that since the 
last quarterly meeting, the following presen- 
tations have been made to the Library:— 

Villar, Esq. 
Friedberger. Pathology. 2 vols. 1895. 
Sanderson. Lectures in’ Physiology. 
1875. 
W. Woods, Esq. 
Velerinarian. 1855. 1857-62. 1864, 


Edin. Vet. Review. 1858-64, 
Bartlet. Farriery. 7th ed. 1770. 
Youatt. Cattle. 1834. 
Boardman. Dictionary. 1805. 
Sir F. Hobday. 


Pardubsky. Diagnostika kulhani. 
1929, 
Triadi Moskovshogo Veterinarnogo 


Instituta. 1935. 
G. Gerosa. 
Compendio di semeiotica pei bovini. 
Wellcome Research Institute. 
Spanish influence on the progress of 
medical science. 1935. 
The Librarian, 
Sechehaye’s Treatment of tuberculosis 
with umckaloabo. 

There have also been presented 57 annual 
reports, 21 theses from Munich, three calen- 
dars, the proceedings of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute Congress and the National Association 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis (Con- 
ference), and 85 pamphlets and reprints. 

The Library has purchased:— 

Taylor. Medical Jurisprudence. Ninth 
edition. 1934. 
Medical Research Medical 

uses of radium. 

During the quarter, 211 books have been 
sent out on loan. Of these, 31 were text 
books, and 180 were periodicals. The 
National Central Library have borrowed 
four, London School of Hygiene five, the 
1.B.A.H. six, the Medical Research Council 
two, and the Imperial Bureau of Parasitol- 
ogy five. This > el has borrowed two 
volumes from the London School of Hygiene. 


Council. 
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It was resolved: “That the thanks of the 
Council be conveyed to the respective donors.” 

Report on A.S.L.1.B. Conference.—The Assistant 
Librarian submitted a report on the Conference 
of the Association of Special Libraries and Infor- 
mation Bureaux, which was approved. 

Purchases.—The Librarian submitted recom- 
mendations as to the purchase of new volumes, 
and was instructed to obtain copies of the books 
on approval for submission to the committee 
at its next meeting. 

Register, 1936.—It was resolved “That the 
contract with Messrs. H. R. Grubb, Ltd., for the 
printing of the Register be renewed on the same 
terms for a further period of three years.” 

Register Contents.—(a) The Secretary was 
instructed to ascertain from the War Office the 
rule regarding the use of military titles by persons 
other than those holding Regular or Territorial 
Army rank. 

(b) The Secretary submitted a summary of the 
Acts and Charters of the College, and it was 
resolved: “ That he be instructed to incorporate 
this in the Historical Summary appearing in the 
Register.” 

Professor Hosppay seconded and the motion 
was carried, 


Special House Committee 

The Secretary read the following report of 
the Special House Committee. dated October 
2nd :— 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and signed as correct. 

Report oF Surveyors: The report of the Sur- 
veyors on No. 9 Red Lion Square was considered, 
together with a letter from the owner, 

It was resolved: “That no further action be 
taken with regard to the premises at No. 9 Red 
Lion Square.” 

LETTER FROM N.V.M.A.: A letter dated Septem- 
ber 10th from the Secretary of the N.V.M.LA. 
was submitted, desiring to ascertain the views 
of the College on the question of the College and 
the N.V.M.A. combining to secure premises for 
housing both bodies. 

It was resolved: “ That as this letter raises 
a question of general policy, the matter be re- 
ferred to the Council for consideration.” 

Site AT CAMDEN Town: Sir Frederick Hobday 
submitted information regarding a site adjacent 
to the Royal Veterinary College at Camden Town, 
but consideration of the matter was deferred 
pending the decision of the Council regarding 
the letter from the N.V.M.A. 


The PRESIDENT moved the reception and adop- 
tion of the report. 

The motion was seconded, and the Council 
went into committee to discuss the report. On 
returning to Council :— 

The Presipent: The Council resolution, I take 
it, will be that the report of the committee be 
received, and that a conference be arranged 
between the National Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation and the Special Committee on the pro- 
position made by the National Veterinary 
Medical Association. Mr, Livesey, have you 
anything special that you want to raise on the 
report? 

Mr. Livesey: This has rather taken the 
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ground from under my feet so far as that goes, 
because until this has been disposed of I pre- 
sume we shall do nothing else. I hope, however, 
it is not being lost sight of that we have still 
premises here, and although the one report with 
regard to the extension of the present premises 
was turned down, that was done only on the 
report of one surveyor, and a suggestion has 
been brought forward that we could make 
better use even than has been shown on that 
plan of these premises. Before we commit our- 
selves to anything else I think we ought to get 
further consideration from other surveyors to 
see what further accommodation we can get on 
this property at a very much less cost, and 
perfectly satisfactory to ourselves for the time 
being; and to reserve our funds for a much 
larger scheme in the future. 

Mr. Mare: Is Mr. Livesey referring to the 
premises next door? 

Mr. Livesey: Oh, no. That is wiped out. 

The PresipENT: That matter will still be 
under consideration. We will return to that 
point later, when this committee has conferred 
with members of the “‘ National.” It will come 
back to this Council, and you can discuss it at 
that time. 

Mr. Livesey: That is why I asked for your 
ruling, Sir. 

The resolution passed in committee was 
confirmed. 


APPOINTMENT OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 
Professor BUXTON: May I formally move that 
we appoint as our Local Secretaries the follow- 


Edinburgh Mr, A. KK. Cameron 
Glasgow bie Mr. J. M. Mitchell 
Liverpool Mr. R. S. White 
Dublin ack Mr. J. Doyle 


Dr. WHITEHOUSE seconded and the motion was 
carried. 


NOTICES OF MOTION 


The Recistrar: Notice is given that altera- 
tions to bye-laws as recommended by the 
Examination Committee will be suspended and 
put on the agenda for the next Special Meeting 
of Council. 

The Quarterly Meeting of Council then 
terminated, and the Special Meeting was held. 

* * * * 


Special Meetings of Council 


At the Special Meeting of Council, which 
followed, the same members were present. 

The minutes of the previous Special Meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken 
as read and signed as correct. 


ALTERATIONS TO BYE-LAWS 
Professor Buxron moved, Dr. SHARE-JONES 
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seconded, and it was resolved that the follow- 
ing addition be made to the Bye-laws :— 

Bye-law 64b.—Exemption from the Examina- 
tion in one or more of the subjects of the Second 
or Third Examinations and from attendance at 
the whole or part of the course for these Exami- 
nations may be granted by the Council on the 
recommendation of the Examination Comimittee, 
and subject to such conditions as the Council 
may impose, to candidates who hold a degree in 
Arts, Science (including Veterinary Science) or 
Medicine, granted by a British University, and 
who produce evidence of having passed an 
examination in the specified subjects which the 
Council may in any particular case resolve to 
accept as warranting the exemption. 

Professor Buxton moved, Professor WooL- 
DRIDGE seconded, and it was resolved, that 
Bye-law 95 be altered as follows :— 

Insert in line 1 after the word * Diploma ” 
the words “ granted after an approved course 
of instruction and an approved examination ” ; 
omit the word “ shall” in line 5 and substitute 
the word “may”; omit the words “after 
attendance for a prescribed period at one of the 
affiliated schools and”; and omit paragraph 
“ (c).” 

CONFIRMATORY MEETING.—It resolved: 
“That the Confirmatory Meeting of Council be 
held on Wednesday, October 16th, 1985, at 
4 p.m. 


At the Special Meeting of Council held) on 
October 16th, there were present Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh (President), in the chair, Major 
Dunkin, Sir Frederick Hobday, Mr. Livesey, 
Colonel Mulvey, Colonel Simpson, Mr. Spicer, 
Mr. Willett, Professor Wooldridge and Colone! 
Dunlop Young. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
signed as correct and the alterations and addi- 
tions to Bye-laws, passed at the meeting on 
October 4th, were duly confirmed. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
MOVEMENTS OF OFFICERS 


Major J. Judge, Captain J. P. Hegarty, M.c., 
and Lieutenant D. F. G, Smith, sailed for Egypt 
on October 12th. ; 

Majors P. F. Woodland and W. E. Barry sailed 
on October 14th, and Captain F. W. Goodall on 
the 17th idem, for India. 

Majors A. J. Kelly and L. R. Swifte are at 
present in this country on leave ex India. 


The Ministry of Agriculture has agreed to meet 
a deputation of Merionethshire sheep farmers to 
discuss the question of next year’s double-dipping 
against sheep scab. 

The farmers hope to make existing 
measures sufficiently effective in future to prevent 
the enforcement of special double-dipping 
provisions. 
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VICTORIA VETERINARY 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Meeting of Council 


A meeting of the Council of the Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund was held at 10, Red 
Lion Square, London, W.C.1, on Wednesday, 
October 2nd, 1935, when the following members 
were present: Lieut.-Colonel J. W. Brittlebank 
(President) in the chair, Mr. G. H. Locke, Mr, 
J. W. McIntosh, Mrs. M. Nickinson, Lieut.- 
Colonel PL J.) Simpson, Mr. Arnold Spicer, 
Captain Sidney Villar, Professor H,. 
Wooldridge and Captain W. G. Wrage. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having 
been published, were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 


Correspondence.—(a) Letters of apology for 
absence were received from Mr. H. W. Dawes, 
Major F. L. Gooch, Mr. P. J. Howard, Captain 
J. R. Rider, Major C, W. Townsend, Mr. J. 
Willett, Mr. W. Jackson Young and _ Lieut.- 
Colonel T. Dunlop Young. 

(b) Letters were received from Mrs. Doughty 
and Mrs. Locke thanking the Council for their 
election as Life Members, 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 
The following report of the Secretary was 
read, and it was resolved: “ That the thanks of 
the Council be conveyed to the respective 
donors,” 
New subscriptions 


«= & 
A. Davidson 10 6 
Donations 
Collecting Box 
Royal Veterinary College Students’ 

Canteen 1 6 6 
Lady Hobday ... wes 
Major T. H. Hobson 610 0 
Lieut.-Colonel P. Izod (non- member) § 65 6 
Lancashire Veterinary Association ... 23 6 
Midland Counties V.M.A. 5 0 0 
C. Peirce (per N.V.M.A.) 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 

Alumnus Association 311 6 
Royal Veterinary College Students’ 

Union Society 5.65 
Scientific Poultry Breeders 

tion (per N. Dobson) bis os 10 10 0 
Shipley Bowls Competition... 5 @ 
Simpson and Dunkin Golf Trophies 

Competition § 2 6 
Arnold Spicer... . 380 0 0 

£89 9 O 

Jubilee Appeal 
Lieut.-Colonel J. W. Britthebank 
Anonymous 5 0 0 
(7 2 0 
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Life Membership.—It was resolved: “ That 
Lady Hobday be elected a Life Member of the 
Fund.” 


CASES 


Ten cases were submitted for consideration 
and it was resolved as follows :— 

90. Widow, aged 35. Two children, 15 and 
13. Grant of £1 per month to be continued. 

104. Widow, aged 53. Again out of employ- 
ment. Grant to be increased from 10s. to £1 
per week. 

122. Widow, aged 37. Grant to be continued 
pending further enquiries. 

96. Widow, aged 49. Six children. Further 
enquiries to be made. 

155. Former M.R.C.V.S., aged 76. Grant to 
be discontinued after the end of October. 
Application from sister of member refused. 

158. Widow, aged 54. Application for 
further grant refused, 

176. Widow, aged 65. Application for re- 
newal of grant refused. 

182. Widow, aged 68. Total income £170 
p.a. Application refused. 

183. Widow, aged 38. One daughter, aged 
four-and-a-half years. Earns temporarily £1 a 
week. Grant of 10s. per week for the present 
quarter and further enquiries to be made. 

184. Aged 44. No income. Grant of £1 to be 
made for the present quarter. 

Investments.—The Treasurer was authorised 
to invest the balance available in the Donations 
Account in a suitable security, 


VICTORIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT 
FUND 


Ladies’ Guild 


A meeting of the above Guild was held at 
10, Red Lion Square, London, on Wednesday, 
October 9th, with the President (Mrs. Wragg) 
in the chair. 

Grants to Benevolent Funds.—It was decided 
to make a grant of 100 guineas to the Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund, to be applied for 
the more immediate needs of deserving cases, 
and £10 to the National Veterinary Benevolent 
and Mutual Defence Society. Of this amount 
the sum of £69 6s. represented the proceeds of 
the dance and ballot held in Belfast during 
Congress Week. 

The Ladies’ Guild are again arranging a 
dance in London, to be held early in January, 
and they earnestly hope that as many members 
as possible and their friends will support their 
efforts. 

The date will be announced when arrange- 
ments are completed. 

MINNIE S. NICKINSON, 
Hon, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Notes and News 


‘The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest 
for inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


Nov. 7th—-Annual Dinner - Dance of the 
Central Division, N.V.M.A., at the 
Mayfair Hotel, W.1, 6.30 p.m. for 
7 p.m. 

Noy. 9%th.—Meeting of the Executive Com- 


mittee of the Seottish Branch, 
N.V.M.A., at Edinburgh. 


Nov. 11th.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 
4 p.m. 


Sept. 14th-18th, 1936.—N.V.M.A. Annual Con- 
gress, Searborough. 


PERSONAL 


Birkbeck College: Dr. W. R. Wooldridge elected 
a representative Governor.—Birkbeck College, 
University of London, is probably unique in the 
constitution of its Governing Body in that this 
body includes representatives elected by the old 
graduates of the College. These representatives 
usually play an active and valuable part in the 
government of the College. We learn that, as the 
result of a recent election, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge 
has been elected as a representative Governor of 
this College. 


ok * * * 
R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
LAWSON, William, Albert House, Rothbury, 


Northumberland. Graduated New Edinburgh, 
May 22nd, 1901; died October 24th, 1935, aged 
57 years. 


DEATH OF Dr. GUSTAV PAUL 


Hofrat Dr. Gustav Paul, the director of the 
former Imperial Royal Institute for the Produc- 
tion of Animal Vaccines, has died in Vienna from 
gangrene poisoning following a fracture of the 
arm at the age of 76. He did much for the 
prophylactic vaccination of children, and for the 
cure of rheumatism by intravenous inoculation 
with vaccines first employed by him. 

* * * 


The Late Mrs. E. S. Shave.—We regret that in 
reproducing, in our last issue, a correspondent’s 
tribute to the late Mrs. Shave, the name of Pro- 
fessor James Macqueen was omitted from 
amongst those to whom reference was made as 
outstanding personalties “in what has been 
termed the ‘ golden age’ of the Royal Veterinary 
College as a teaching centre.” 


SALARIES OF VETERINARY OFFICERS 


At a_ recent meeting of the County 
Councils Association the Agricultural Com- 
mittee considered a_ letter from the North 


Council 
them at 


referring to the 


Riding County 
their April 


resolution adopted by 
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meeting and expressing the opinion that the Asso- 
ciation should confer with the National Veter- 
inary Medical Association with a view to agree- 
ing upon a salary seale to be recommended for 
adoption by all county councils. It was decided: 

“That as the committee have already con- 
ferred with the National Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation upon this subject and have, as a con- 
sequence thereof, circulated information to the 
county councils in the hope that some measure 
of uniformity with regard to salaries and allow- 
ances might thereby be attained, they do not 
consider that any useful purpose would be served 
by further action in the matter. Furthermore, 
the committee are not satisfied that they would 
be justified on the facts at present before them, 
in departing from their previous opinion that, 
speaking generally, it is not within the province 
of the Association to recommend the adoption 
of salary scales for county officers.” 


VETERINARY OFFICERS IN SHROPSHIRE 


“Shropshire farmers are not looking with 
favour on the possibility of further full-time 
veterinary officers being appointed in the county, 
a possibility which is being considered by the 
Shropshire County Council,” says the Liverpool 
Daily Post. “ After hearing the views of a repre- 
sentative of local practising veterinary surgeons, 
the Shrewsbury N.F.U. unanimously passed the 
following resolution: ‘That further full-time 
veterinary officers should not be appointed by 
the Shropshire County Council until the 
co-ordination of the practising veterinary officers 
in the county, under the supervision of the chief 
veterinary officer, has been given a fair trial.’ ” 


SWINE FEVER IN ULSTER 

Owing to the danger of swine fever, the Ulster 
Ministry of Agriculture has issued an order pro- 
hibiting for the time being public sales of live 
pigs in Belfast. 

A notice issued by the Ministry states: “ The 
pig population of Northern Ireland has increased 
from 219,767 in 1932 to 457,873 in 1935, and is 
still expanding. This increase is, of course, due 
to recent marketing developments and especially 
to the limitation of imports which followed as 
a natural result of current marketing policy. 

“It is obviously of the greatest importance that 
this valuable and rapidly developing industry 
should be safeguarded against the risks of disease 
and in particular swine fever. The Ministry of 
Agriculture, having carefully considered this 
question, has decided for the present at all events 
to prohibit all public sales of live pigs of any 
description in Belfast. 

“This means among other things that until 
further notice no pigs whether stores, fats or 
breeding animals are to be exposed in the Belfast 
saleyards. The arrangements will not interfere 
with the delivery of pigs to the Pigs Marketing 
Board at its authorised depots.” 

The Belfast Weekly News was informed that 
the Ministry’s announcement did not indicate a 
serious state of affairs and should not give rise 
to undue alarm. Of late, one or two outbreaks 
of swine fever are said to have been traced to 
pigs moved out of Belfast market, and in view 
of the serious consequences that might attend 
developments of the disease, it was deemed essen- 
tial that immediate and somewhat drastic steps 
should be taken. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


The following were among the questions and 
answers recorded during last week’s brief re- 
assembly of the House of Commons prior to the 
Dissolution :— 


TUBERCULOUS CATTLE (SPAHLINGER TREATMENT) 


Mr. PETHERICK asked the Minister of Agricul- 
ture whether he has received a report on the 
tests of the Spahlinger treatment of tuberculous 
cattle carried out by His Majesty’s Government 
in Northern Ireland, and whether he can make 
a statement regarding his intentions in relation 
thereto? 

Major GEORGE Davies (Lord of the Treasury): 
I have been asked to reply. My right hon. Friend 
has read the report with much interest. It is 
now being examined by the Committee on Tuber- 
culosis appointed jointly by the Medical Research 
Council and the Agricultural Research Council, 
The views of the Committee in detail will not be 
available for some days, but it is understood that 
they will probably recommend that, arising out 
of the report, further investigations should be 
undertaken in Great Britain. Any such recom- 
mendations will be promptly and sympathetically 
considered by my right hon. Friend. 

Sir ARTHUR MICHAEL SAMUEL: Can my hon. and 
gallant Friend say whether, broadly speaking, the 
results of the test have shown that the claims 
on behalf of this treatment have been substan- 
tiated? 

Major Davies: [I shall be happy to draw the 
attention of my right hon, Friend to that question. 


MILK REORGANISATION COMMISSION 

Captain RAmsay asked the Minister of Agricul- 
ture whether the Milk Reorganisation Commission 
is expected to report before the latter half of 
1936; and can he state more precisely when this 
report may be expected? 

Mr. Etuior: I anticipate that the Commission 
will report before the latter half of 1936. I 
hope that the report will be presented at a 
reasonably early date in 1936. 

THE BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON 
LECTURE 


Dr. M. T. Morgan, m.c., Medical Officer, Ministry 
of Health, will deliver the Benjamin Ward 
Richardson Lecture at the Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute, 90, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1, 
on Tuesday, November. 12th, 1935, at 5.30 p.m. 
The subject of the Lectfire will be “ Some details 
of the System of Health Inspection of Meat and 
Meat Products destined for export, in the great 
abattoirs of South America.” Sir Arthur 
Newsholme, k.C.B., M.D., F.RC.P., Will preside. 

a * * 
IRISH HORSE BREEDING 
VETERINARIANS’ EVIDENCE BEFORE COMMISSION 


The Horse Breeding Commission appointed 
by the Irish Free State Government held 
its first) public sitting recently, under the 
presidency of the Right Hon. Mr. Justice Wylie. 
Mr. J. E. Fitzgerald, M.r.c.v.s., of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, giving evidence, said that 17,000 
horses were in use for traffic and manufacture 
in 1932, as against 30,000 in 1911. The number 
of horses used for amusement, including hunting, 
was 25,000 in 1911, and 19,000 in 1932. The 
value of the Free State’s present horse popula- 
tion was £10,000,000, conservatively estimated. 
The average yearly export of horses was 10,000. 
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About 62 per cent. were kept at home. The 
export value was £2,123,342 in 1930, £1,960,595 
in 1931, €1,295,141 in 1932, and £784,515 in 1933. 
Oats eaten by horses in the country every year 
amounted to 220,000 tons, 415 persons being em- 
ployed in producing these oats, while those em- 
ployed in the horse-breeding industry _ itself 
numbered 60,000. Passing to horse-racing, he 
said it was a valuable adjunct to breeding in 
Ireland, as it enabled breeders to advertise the 
merits of their horses. At least 3,000 people 
derived their livelihood from racing in the Free 
State, and at present there were 1,500 horses 
in training there. He added, however, that racing 
was at present dwindling, and if it failed to get 
some support it would soon become a lost indus- 
try. The value of the stakes had declined from 
£145,150 in 1926 to £77,095 in 1933. As to heavy 
horses, while many were exported to Northern 
Ireland, whence some might be sent to Scotland, 
whatever trade they had could not compare with 
the Scottish trade in Clydesdales. He mentioned 
that Irish-bred yearlings sold at Newmarket and 
Doncaster between 1930 and 1933 had fetched 
from £118 to £259 a head more than English 
yearlings, and that Irish farmers had become 
the backbone of the industry, more than 2,000 of 
them keeping one or two thoroughbred mares 
apiece. It was of national importance to 
encourage the breeding of the right type of mare 
in that class, and the Department of Agriculture 
vas trying to produce an Irish draught horse 
suitable for the ordinary farm and hunter-breed- 
ing. The removal from Ireland of some of the 
best stallions that stood in the country up to 
1933 was certain to have a detrimental effect 
on the breeding industry. These had gone to 
England, and their transference entailed a serious 
loss of prestige to Irish-bred horses, as well as 
a loss of employment and a decrease in consump- 
tion of home-grown produce. If they could not 
hold out) sufficient inducement to have these 
sires returned, they should consider taking steps 
to assist breeders by replacing them with some 
high-class horses. 

At the resumed sitting, Mr. John T, Clanchy, 
M.R.C.V.S., Charleville, Co. Cork, said that he had 
had 44 years’ experience in the breeding of 
bloodstock. Regarding the breeding of high-class 
racehorses, there was no suggestion he could 
offer to improve that section of the industry, 
which had been well looked after by those 
engaged in it. The stud farms in the country 
were worked in the best possible way and when 
shown at Doncaster, the Irish yearling, in sub- 
stance, bone and quality, was always the very 
best. They had also in Ireland real good-class 
’chasers for which there was a good demand. 
These were bought as yearlings in the Dublin 
sales and brought down the country and kept 
until they were three years old. There was no 
possible doubt that there was a falling off in the 
way of support for the horse by reason of the 
increased number of motor cars in the country. 
In his young days a farmer could get £70 for 
a two-year-old gelding, but that was not the 
case to-day. The motor horse box also tended 
to reduce the number of horses needed for 
hunting. 

Mr. Clanchy went on to say that he would like 
to see a good number of half-bred stallions in the 
country. Some of the best horses they had had 
been bred from half-bred stallions. There were 
very fine hunters the country: at 
the Dublin Show this” year’ thought 
they were very good, Diseases of horses had 
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been very much lessened in recent years due 
to the excellent work of the Department of 
Agriculture. He thought it would be a good idea 
to have more agricultural local shows; also to get 
back the small race meetings throughout the 
country which were now, in many cases, not 
held at all. If these races were held it would 
stimulate the sale of likely ‘chasers. It would 
give a fillip to the horse industry all round. 

Mr. Clanchy added that it would be very 
desirable if the Commission recommended to the 
Government the necessity for subsidising research 
work in connection with diseases of horses, in 
their Veterinary College. 

In reply to questions, wilness said that in 
France and Germany velerinary research work 

yas well looked after. He hoped the Com- 
mission would ask the Government to try. to 
find some money for research work. 

Senator Parkinson—Would you say the Veter- 
inary College is starved for want of money for 
research work?—I would. 

Do you know why so many of the race meet- 
ings have disappeared?—For want of money. 

For what purpose?—In order to get up the 
races for stakes and all that sort of thing. 

Has it anything to do with the cost of adminis- 
tration?—It may have. 

Would you regard racing as a business or a 
sport?—I would regard it both as a business and 
a sport. It is something that will never die out 
in Ireland. 

You think it is well to encourage racing as 
racing ?—Yes. 

And also for the purpose of export?—yYes. If 
a horse runs well at a race meeting it is quite 
possible that a good price will be got for him. 

Professor J. J. O'Connor, M.Rr.c.v.s., Veterinary 
College of Ireland, stated that they were not in 
a position at the moment to conduct any research 
in that country. They had no accommodation 
and were short of staff There was no_ post- 
graduate course in the College, students 
anxious to take oul that course had to go to 
London, Edinburgh or Manchester. 

Professor M. Kearney, M.r.c.v.s., Veterinary 
College of Ireland, said that infectious disease 

yas a very great handicap to the industry, but 
the country was fairly free from it, and was 
gino the healthiest country in the world for 
10rses. Nevertheless, sterility, infection of 
newly-born foals, influenza, etc., were causing 
some loss in the country. He suggested that 
the loss through such causes should be assessed 
by the Commission. No serious attempt, unfor- 
tunately, had yet been made in that country to 
investigate the causes of these diseases. 

“ Veterinary research,” he said, “is disgrace- 
fully neglected in this country. We are actually 
unique among the countries of the world in our 
disregard for and our neglect of research into 
and diagnosis of disease. 

He suggested the appointment of a small com- 
mittee of experts to inquire into the best method 
of dealing with the conditions in the country 
and reporting their findings to the Commission. 

(The enquiry continues.) 


Sm HENRY DALE  ~ MEDICAL RESEARCH 
OF TO-DAY 


In his recent Harveian Oration, entitled “ Some 
Epochs in Medical Research,” delivered before 
the Royal College of Physicians of London, Sir 
Henry Dale, Secretary of the Royal Society and 
Director of the National Institute of Medical 
Research, gave an absorbing historical account 
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of the impetus given by William Harvey in 
inaugurating an era of experimental research in 
medicine, including research in clinical science, 
resulting from publication of the methods he 
made known which had led him to make his 
immortal discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. “ Harvey’s De Motu Cordis, though its 
contents changed the face of medicine and 
opened a new epoch in science, is little more 
than a pamphlet in length. It may be supposed 
that, during the years in which he tested and 
confirmed his facts and_ interpretations, in 
lectures to, his colleagues, Harvey was sifting 
his materidls and clearing his mind, and was 
able to achieve his masterpiece of compact and 
orderly presentation, by which the reader is 
carried with him to a triumphant and irresistible 
conclusion.” The other book which he left us, 
De Generatione Animalium, is very different 
in this respect, and we know that it would not 
have come to publication were it not that the 
persuasion of his friend, George Ent, prevailed 
over Harvey’s reluctance. It contains a wealth 
of careful and accurate observations in the two 
series dealing with the development of the 
chicken on successive days of incubation and 
with the appearance and development of the 
foetal deer in successive days after impregnation 
of the doe or the hind. Though he could, as 
always, observe faithfully and give a precise and 
vivid description of the things and the changes 
which he saw, he lacked for their interpretation 
all that the microscope began to reveal so soon 
after his day. Together with records of brilliant 
observation, we have in this book long-drawn 
and wordy cogitations. Harvey was indeed an 
ageing man, tired with the controversies in which 
he had been involved by De Motu Cordis. The 
book not only gives us further insight into 
Harvey’s method, when he “addressed Nature 
herself,” and “ consulted his proper senses,” but 
allows us to see into what vague and fruitless 
speculations even he could wander he 
forsook his own precepts. With no microscope, 
he could have no knowledge of spermatozoa, 
though it is curious that he should have missed 
the follicle and corpora lutea of the mammalian 
ovary. We are left, however, wondering what 
we may have lost by the destruction during the 
Civil War of a large part of Harvey’s papers, 
including the records of his observations on the 
generation of insects. Harvey, we must remem- 
ber, had no knowledge of any animals, or living 
things, too small for detection by his unaided 
vision. 

Continuing, Sir Henry Dale dealt with such 
masterly concision with the all-important subject 
of research of to-day that we feel his observa- 
tions will be read with as much interest by 
students of veterinary medicine as by those of 
human medicine. Indeed, what he has to say 
about the ultra-microscopic viruses and the hor- 
mones, in so far as his remarks bear upon such 
great unsolved problems, for example, as_foot- 
and-mouth disease and _ sterility in animals, is 
of no less concern to the veterinarian than to 
the medical worker. 

Sir Henry Dale said: “It is customary on this 
occasion to review some recent phases of active 
experimental development in the field of the 
medical sciences. We could pay no more fitting 
tribute to the memory of the founder of experi- 
mental medicine. The task of selecting items 


for such mention, and especially of associating 
them with the activities of particular men, will 
probably become year by year less easy. It 
becomes indeed ever more diflicult for any inves- 
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tigator to scrutinise and to appraise even those 
published observations and experimental records 
which are related to his own special field of 
work. It begins to be the rule rather than the 
exception for some new and definite advance 
to be announced almost simultaneously from 
more than one laboratory, and often from more 
than one country. The position may well look 
different in historical retrospect; but to us who 
live amid this urgency of accumulation, it must 
seem unlikely that a new epoch will ever again 
be opened by a Harvey or a Darwin, sifting and 
testing his evidence for patient decades, before 
he gives his theory to the world. Meanwhile 
we can try to distinguish tendencies, and lines 
of more rapid development, promoted by the 
activities of many, which the future may recog- 
nise, perhaps, as epochs dating from our own 
time. 
Ultra-microscopic Viruses. 

“We date the beginning of the great epoch of 
bacteriology, dealing with organisms which the 
ordinary microscope revealed, from the work of 
Louis Pasteur and Robert Koch. Harvey had 
no knowledge of living beings below the limits 
of unaided visibility; but he had only been dead 
twenty years when Leeuwenhoek, in one of his 
letters to the Royal Society, first described and 
even recognisably figured bacteria, as seen with 
his simple lenses. Two further centuries passed, 
however, before Koch was able to give the first 
completed identification of a bacillus the 
specific cause of a disease. When, after a 
period of progressive triumph, bacteriology still 
failed to reveal the causes of some of the most 
familiar and deadly among the infectious dis- 
‘ases, there came in our own time the intensive 
study of a further order of living, infective 
agents, below the range of ordinary microscopical 
vision. It is unlikely that the future will identify 
any outstanding names with what may be the 
beginning of another epoch as important to 
medicine as that of bacteriology, concerned with 
the viruses still called ‘ ultra-microscopic’ or 
‘filterable’; though special microscopical 
methods have already rendered many of them 
visible, and all can be stopped, and even differen- 
tially separated, by filters of an adequate and 
accurately graded fineness. We associate the 
names of Ivanovski and of Beijerinck with carly 
discoveries of such a virus as the cause of a 
plant disease, and those of Loeffler and Frosch 
in a similar sense with the virus causing the 
foot-and-mouth diseases of cattle. But the general 
advance in this field, which did not begin until 
a quarter of a century later, has been on a wide 
front, and investigators in many laboratories of 
many lands are engaged in it. In rapid succession 
the agents responsible for infectious diseases, 
which bacteriology had left as unsolved problems, 
are being identified as belonging to this group, 
which but a few years ago seemed so inacces- 
sible to further research. My colleague, C. H. 
Andrewes, in his Oliver-Sharpey lectures of 1934, 
discussed before this College the many respects 
in which conformity to this type is shown by 
the infective agents which transmit certain 
tumours in experimental inoculation. One of 
the recent additions to the general list of dis- 
‘ases transmitted by viruses, and one which has 
excited interest circles beyond that of 
medicine, is epidemic influenza, for the study of 
which by my colleagues, Laidlaw, Andrewes and 
Smith, the earlier work of Laidlaw and Dunkin 
on dog distemper had provided some ground of 
experience, and had brought to notice a suitable 
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subject of experiment, in the ferret. Further 
advance in the study of this, and of many other 
virus infections, is dependent not only on the 
provision of opportunity by Nature and by clini- 
cal medicine, but also on the development of 
new methods, which is in active progress in 
many laboratories. New principles of immunity, 
for which bacterial immunology has given at 
best imperfect analogies, are coming into view. 
The greatest difficulties of conception, however, 
are those connected with the dimensions of the 
infective units of the different members of a 
series showing so many points of uniformity in 
their general behaviour; for these units are, at 
the upper end of the scale, just visible by ordinary 
microscopy, with the appearance of very small 
cocci; while, at the lower end, the units of such 
viruses as those of foot-and-mouth disease and 
poliomyelitis appear to be of comparable dimen- 
sions to the molecules of certain complex pro- 
teins. Here, if the data of measurement have 
been rightly interpreted, we seem, through a 
continuous series, to pass from definite though 
very minute organisms to a borderland between 
organisation and _ colloidal dispersion, where 
biology and physical chemistry must, perhaps, 
join hands in interpretation of a new order of 
vital phenomena. It may be noted that, quite 
recently, confirmation has been given of a pre- 
vious claim to have obtained the virus of a plant 
disease in the form of protein crystals. 


An Epoch of Chemistry in Medicine and Biology 

“If | were asked to name a prevailing tendency 
of the present time, in medical, and indeed in 
a wider range of biological research, I should 
refer to the rapidly increasing dominance of 
chemical methods and chemical ideas. Within 
the memory of many of us, organic chemistry 
had still but a small and precarious footing in 
this domain. To-day, not only has biochemistry 
firmly established its claim to separate recog- 
nition and enrolled a growing army of investi- 
gators, but physiology, pathology, immunology, 
even embryology, are increasingly permeated by 
chemical ideas and chemical methods, which are 
yielding a surprising harvest of discovery, in 
fields which till recently seemed beyond hope 
of such cultivation. I can permit myself to 
choose but a few examples. 


Hormones 


Research on the hogmones is one of the 
directions in which, at the moment, chemistry 
can show a record of the most rapid advance 
and of unforeseen achievement. Twenty years 
ago, of the hormones then recognised, adrenaline 
alone had been chemically identified and made 
by synthesis. Of the others, only thyroxine, 
on account of its” great stability, seemed 
possibly accessible to structural chemistry; 
though few could have expected that 
its structure would soon” be deter- 
mined and its synthesis achieved.  Secretin 
and the active constituents of the pituitary 
osterior lobe had been obtained in stable, though 
highly impure solutions; but for the other duct- 
less glands, even the formation and secretion 
of hormones by them was a matter of inference 
rather than direct demonstration. There seemed 
little likelihood that such hormones would ever 
be extracted. and the possibility of their isola- 
tion for chemical study seemed too remote for 
consideration. I believe that the successful pre- 
aration of insulin, by Banting and Best, had an 
influence far beyond that due to its immediate 


importance for medicine and for the under- 
standing of carbohydrate metabolism, in that it 
aroused a new spirit of enterprise and optimism 
with regard to the possibility of obtaining other 
hormones, which had seemed equally intangible. 
Insulin itself, being of protein nature, still pre- 
sents a_ difficult problem to the structural 
chemist; but it has been crystallised, and the 
interesting discovery has now been made (Scott) 
that the crystals are insulin in combination with 
metallic ions, normally those of zine. Since 
insulin was first prepared methods have been 
found for extracting the hormone of the para- 
thyroid glands and that of the suprarenal cortex, 
and it seems probable that the latter has now 
been obtained in a_ pure, crystalline form in 
more than one centre. 

“A series of hormones from the gonads have, in 
the space of a few years, been isolated, identified, 
and in more than one case even made artifi- 
cially by partial synthesis. These hormones 
determine secondary’ sexual characters and 
cycles of sexual activity; they provide for 
implantation of the fertilised ovum, and for the 
development of the placenta and the active mam- 
mary gland. The generation which immediately 
followed Harvey saw the recognition of the 
ovarian follicles by De Graaf and the description 
of the spermatozoa by Leeuwenhoek; but even 
by the end of the nineteenth century such pro- 
blems as the causes determining the develop- 
ment of accessory reproductive organs, and the 
nature and causation of the sexual cycles in 
different animals, had only been touched by the 
investigations of such lone pioneers as the late 
Walter Heape. And even till the second decade 
of the present century, the work of Heape, and 
of F. H. A. Marshall whom the college to-day 
honours with its Baly medal, stood almost 
isolated in this country in its bold attack on 
what seemed the almost impenetrable tangle of 
sexual physiology. To-day we are already in 
clear sight of the ascription of each phase of 
the female sexual cycle to the action of a separate, 
chemically identified ovarian hormone; a_hor- 
mone from aé ripened ovarian follicle being 
responsible for the oestrus in which the uterus 
is prepared and sensitised for its function, while 
another, from the corpus luteum, in due course 
brings about the endometrial hypertrophy, which 
provides for implantation of a fertilised ovum, 
or, failing it, terminates in the menstrual break- 
down. There are yet many complexities to be 
unravelled; but these two ovarian hormones, as 
also testicular hormone, are already sub- 
stances of known chemical structure; and the 
luteal and male hormones have been artificially 
prepared from different inert sterols. In the case 
of the oestrogenic and of the male hormone, 
chemistry can now indicate, in each case, the 
precise structure of a less active form excreted 
in the urine, and its relation to that of a more 
active form obtained direct from the respective 
gonad, and presumably representing the true, 
effective hormone. 

* Behind this immediate control, moreover, and 
determining the development successive 
phases of activity of the gonads themselves, is 
the anterior lobe of the pituitary body, with its 
complex of hormones, still beyond the reach 
of structural chemistry, but ever growing in 
apparent number, with the progressive recog- 
nition of the multiple functions of this little 
gland. The breath-taking rapidity of experi- 
mental progress in this particular field may be 
inducing a too facile postulation of a new hor- 
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mone, to account for each new set of phenomena 
observed; but if observation is accurate and un- 
coloured by preconception, the true meaning will 
emerge in due course. In any case it is clear 
that the anterior pituitary lobe exerts some kind 
of hormonal control over the development and 
activities of practically every other endocrine 
organ, and therewith over almost every phase 
of growth and of metabolism. Even’ more 
mysterious in their meaning are the recent 
observations of Collip and his co-workers, show- 
ing that some of these hormones, on continued 
artificial injection, provoke in the recipient a 
resistance to their own actions, which its blood- 
serum can then transmit to another animal. 
“We have noted that such of the sex-hormones 
as have been isolated have points of common 
structure with the sterols, and can in some 
cases, be prepared by chemical modifications 
from members of this group. This brings them 
into a curious relationship with other substances. 
also. structurally related to the sterols, and 
possessing intense biological activities of widely 
different kinds—-the antirachitic vitamin D, the 
cancer-producing constituents of tar, and the 
heart-stimulating glucosides of the digitalis 
group. There is evidence, again, that the organ- 
isation of the cells of the early embryo into the 
characteristic foetal structures is effected by a 
chemical stimulus. and that the substance con- 
cerned also partakes of the molecular pattern 
common to the sterols, and to so many substances 
of intense but apparently unrelated activities. 


Vilamins 


“In the group of the vitamins, which so recently 
might have been regarded as intangible traces 
of unstable and probably highly complicated sub- 
stances. chemistry has found-in recent years so 
successful an application, that three vitamins 
have already been chemically isolated, including 
the vitamin D already mentioned, together with 
the natural precursor of another, and one has 
already been made by artificial synthesis. In 
some ways comparable to the action of the 
vitamins is that newly discovered for choline. 
The recent work of Best and his co-workers 
seems to show that the presence of choline. or 
of the allied betaine, in very small quantities 
in the diet, is in some way essential for the 
maintenance of a normal adjustment between the 
deposition of fat in the liver and its mobilisation 
from that organ. 


Other Applications of Chemical Methods and 
deas 


“Many other examples could be quoted of this 
increasingly prevalent successful applica- 
tion of chemical methods, to problems in all 
departments of medical science, which even 
recently seemed to be beyond the reach of such 
attack. Thus, structural chemistry already has 
its place in immunology and begins to reveal 
the nature of antigenic specificity. The late 
Dr. James Collier made reference here last year 
to the evidence which is being obtained by my 
colleagues and myself of the intervention of 
known chemical stimulants, and in particular 
acetylcholine, in the transmission of the effects 
of nervous impulses across the gap between the 
ending of a nerve-fibre and an effector cell or 
another neurone, apparently throughout the peri- 
pheral nervous system. The chemical changes 
in a muscle accompanying its contraction seemed 
but a few years ago to be adequately comprised 
in a eyele of cleavage and resynthesis between 
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‘carbohydrate and lactic acid. They are now 
revealed as a highly complicated chain of linked 
reactions, involving creatine, adenylic acid, and 
phosphoric acid, in addition to carbohydrates; 
and the complexity still grows. Sir Thomas 
Lewis and his co-workers, whose earlier experi- 
ments on the skin. vessels of man_ brought 
evidence of the release of a chemical substance 
as the cause of their reactions to injury” or 
irritation of the epidermis, thus making contact 
with our laboratory investigations the 
occurrence and actions of histamine, now trace 
the pain caused by ischemia of a muscle 
similarly to a chemical source. 


CONCLUSIONS 


“ If we allow ourselves to pause a little and to 
ponder, standing aloof for a moment from the 
insistent quest for new experimental data, with 
its growing multitude of eager followers, we 
may begin to ask whither it is leading us. We 
have only to look back to the beginning of this 
century to realise how all aspects of medicine 

diagnosis, treatment and prevention—have been 
involved in, and in some directions transformed 
by the change which has been taking place. But 
are we really at the beginning of a new, great 
epoch, or merely involved in one of which the 
end can already be seen from afar? We can 
now speak familiarly of the chemical structure, 
and even the artificial synthesis, of hormones 
and vitamins of which the very existence was 
but recently a mere presumption from observed 
effects, but we have no basis even for specula- 
tion as to why a precise structure endows a 
substance with an effect so potent and often so 
complex. We can identify in the body the types 
of cell which specifically sensitive — to 
acetylcholine, and we can find evidence that 
impulses, passing down nerve-fibres which end 
in contact with these cells, excite or inhibit their 
activity by releasing that substance; we can even 
make an estimate of the number of molecules 
of acetylcholine released by a single impulse at 
a single ganglionic synapse; but we are no nearer 
to a cenception of the meaning of a_ specific 
sensitiveness to a substance having that. struc- 
ture, or as to why its presence should augment 
the activity of one type of cell or inhibit that 
of another. The complex changes accompany- 
ing a muscular contraction are known in much 
greater detail than those of any other kind of 
functional metabolism; Dut there is yet no know- 
ledge clearly relating these changes, or any part 
of them, to the mechanical event of the contrac- 
tion. Are we witnessing the early stages of a 
major advance, in which a finer physical con- 
ception of the structure of living matter will 
ultimately give order and meaning to the know- 
ledge, now so rapidly accumulating, of the 
chemical changes which accompany vital activi- 
ties, and of the chemical substances which so 
mysteriously condition or control their occur- 
rence? Or will physiology find itself brought 
‘arly to a halt in the line of its present advance, 
baffled by a complexity which its methods have 
revealed, but which they cannot yet begin to 
resolve? None of us, I think, can answer such 
questions. We must be content to follow 
patiently what clues we find, and to go forward 
in the faith of Harvey, that ‘Nature herself 
is to be addressed; the paths she shows us are 
to be boldly trodden; for thus, and whilst we 
consult our proper senses, from lower advancing 
to higher levels, shall we penetrate at length 
into the heart of her mystery.’ ” 
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PROFESSOR BULLOCH ON THE RAPID 
GROWTH OF MEDICAL LITERATURE 


The Schorstein Memorial Lecture was delivered 
at the London Hospital on October 17th by Pro- 
fessor William Bulloch, F.r.s., whose subject was 
“Medical Periodical Literature.” He explained 
his choice of subject by saying that it resulted 
from a chance conversation with a_ house- 
surgeon, who mentioned that he was contem- 
plating writing a paper on injuries of the upper 
extremity. On being reminded that a great deal 
had been written already on that subject, the 
young man made it evident that it had never 
occurred to him to look up previous references, 
and he appeared to be almost ignorant of the 
fact that medical periodical literature existed. 
Although the output of medical literature was 
prodigious, very little seemed to have’ been 
written about medical periodicals—there were 
only some 200 references to this subject in the 
Index-Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon- 
General’s Office, U.S. Army, Washington. 

We reproduce the remainder of the report 
published by the British Medical Journal of 
Professor Bulloch’s address, because the pro- 
digious increase in published medical literature 
as revealed by him is sure to excite the 
imagination and curiosity of our own readers. 
It has been said recently. however, in attempt- 
ing to explain the great disparity in the output 
in research and_ published’ information as 
hetween the medical and veterinary professions 
that whereas the former can delegate twelve 
men to the investigation of each new problem, 
the latter has to be content with one man to 
carry twelve or even more problems. Never- 
theless, the bulk of extant veterinary literature. 
in the form of veterinary periodicals, books, and 
other publications, of all countries, would 
probably greatly surprise most veterinary 
readers in this country. A most commendable 
effort has been made recently by the Imperial 
Bureau of Animal Health to publish regularly an 
Index Veterinarius somewhat on the lines of the 
Index-Catalogue referred to by Dr. Bulloch. We 
have had oceasion to refer in The Veterinary 
Record (14, 29, 822-824) to Dr. Bulloch’s pre- 
eminence as a medical bibliographer and_ bio- 
grapher and to his sincere devotion to the cause 
of veterinary science. It would have been a 
much appreciated addition to his lecture if he 
had seen his way to embody in it, for compari- 
son, some information (which he would have 
gathered with his usual bibliographical thorough- 
ness) on the state of veterinary literature— 
perhaps this may interest him later. 

The book of Ecclesiastes (continued Dr. 
Bulloch) declared that of the making of books 
there was no end. That was written about 
200 z.c., but the beginnings of book-making were 
far older. In the classical period medical litera- 
ture reached a high standard, as could be seen 
from the works of Hippocrates, but after the 
decline of Rome, from the fifth to the tenth 
century, there descended upon medicine in 
general an impenetrable gloom. The keynote 
of the period was the worship of dogma and 
authority. Gradually, however, the light spread 
again, from Salerno through Italy, and in the 
great Renaissance one university after another 
was established in the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean. The revival so far as medicine 
was concerned was helped by the new spirit of 
inquiry, the challenge to authority, and the inven- 
tion of printing. In_reciting the rise of the 
universities Professor Bulloch mentioned that in 


the sixteenth century Scotland had five univer- 
sities—St. Andrews, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
two at Aberdeen—this at a time when the whole 
of England possessed only two. 


The Early Journals. 


The introduction of printing gave a pay 
impetus to learning. When the printed boo 
began to make its way the long era of dogmatism 
and empiricism began to fade. It came to be 
realised that medicine was a branch of biology. 
New vistas opened up. Specialisms made their 
appearance in every branch. The new know- 
ledge at first was presented in the form of books, 
but by degrees, as the rush of life set in, it was 
found necessary to distribute new information 
quickly. Medicine was at first included in the 
publications dealing with general science. Two 
publications of this order were of outstanding 
importance and both dated from 1665. One was 
published in France, Le Journal des Sgavans, 
and the other in England, the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society. Similar pub- 
lications were started a few years later in other 
countries, especially in Germany, where great 
activity prevailed in this direction in the later 
part of the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth centuries. Among the medical publi- 
cations which flourished was the Archives of 
Anatomy and Physiology, edited by Johann 
Miller, the German physiologist, from 1834. In 
this country many such publications dated to 
the early part of the nineteenth century, includ- 
ing the Edinburgh Medical Journal, the Lancet, 
and the Medical Press and Circular. 

During the last seventy years the number 
of medical periodical publications had shown 
an amazing tendency to increase. In 1881 John 
Shaw Billings of the Surgeon-General’s Office 
estimated that there were 180,000 doctors in the 
world, and that of this number 1,600 were con- 
tributors to medical literature. He counted 
20,000 original articles in the medical journals 
of 1879. To-day there were probably more than 
400,000 doctors, and the number of contributors 
had grown in proportion. The World List of 
Scientific Periodicals, published in 1934 by the 
Oxford Universily Press, and covering the period 
1900-31, contained the names of more than 23,000 
such periodicals, and Professor Bulloch estimated 
that 5,000 of them were medical. Of these 
periodicals many were indispensable, many were 
mediocre, and many had no value whatsoever, 
= could be committed to the flames without 
OSS. 

A Vast Output 


Some idea of the vast output on various 
medical subjects could be gained from _ the 
Surgeon-General’s Jndex-Catalogue. Up to 1893 
he counted 7,000 articles and books on syphilis. 
During the following twenty years, to 1912, there 
were 14,000 new articles on that subject, and 
from 1913 to 1932 another 21,000. In the course 
of twenty years 6,780 articles had been pub- 
lished on heart disease, 7,000 on pregnancy— 
including 116 on quadruplets!—and between 
1913 and 1932 1,280 papers were published on 
the excision of the tonsils. In 1914 the vitamins 
were a new subject, but by 1932 1,000 papers 
had been published about them, and in the same 
period more than 3,000 articles on cancer of 
the uterus. As for tuberculosis, between 1893 
and 1932, 34,000 articles had been published, 
850 per annum—in other words, during the last 
forty years at least two articles on tuberculosis 
had been published every day. 


\ 


Where was this activity going to end? It 
would mean, as someone had said, that pre- 
sently the population not actually engaged in 
writing would be employed in indexing and 
cataloguing. Dr. Robert Fletcher exclaimed that 


the whole world was in conspiracy against 
medical bibliography. 
Professor Bulloch caused amusement by 


reading the titles of some of the periodicals, 
mostly American, though he added that he did 
not wish to suggest that there were not first-class 
professional periodicals in the United States: 
America had some of the best medical journals 
in the world. Among the titles he mentioned 
were the Alimentary Review (Jersey City), the 
Medical Pickwick (Saranac Lake, N.Y.), the Big 
Four (by which was meant medicine, pharmacy, 
toxicology and therapy), the Doclor’s Factotum, 
Medical Chips, and the Plexus. There were 
three daily medical papers in the United States. 
The dental profession was also well provided 
with 142 dental periodicals, one-third located in 
America, under such titles as the Dental Cosmos, 
the Dental Century, and the Dental Headlight. 
Libraries 

The first great library in this country was 
the Bodleian, founded in 1598, but the great 
growth of libraries took place in the eighteenth 
century. The British Museum was the largest 
library in the world, with four million books, 
arranged on sixty miles of shelving, the shelving 


growing at the rate of a mile a year. The 
catalogue comprised one thousand volumes. The 
largest medical library the Surgeon- 


General’s at Washington, the second largest in 
Paris, and the third—he was uncertain whether 
the past or present tense should be employed 
—the library of the Imperial Medical Academy, 
Leningrad. In London the Royal Society of 
Medicine had a library of 150,000 volumes, the 
Royal College of Surgeons one of 80,000. In the 
category of libraries of between 60,000 and 
30,000 volumes he placed that of the British 
Medical Association. The biggest medical school 
library in London was at University College 
Hospital (28,000 volumes), followed by Middle- 
sex (20,000). The London Hospital had 8,000. 
and St. Thomas’s 7,000. One of the smallest 
medical libraries was that of the General Medical 
Council—a collection of 290 books, only availa- 
ble on special permission. 

Among catalogues the Surgeon-General’s was 
regarded by the authorities at the British Museum 
as the greatest ever achieved. It had the great 
virtue of being a subject index, unlike that of 
the British Museum, which was a name index 
only. The story of its construction was not 
as well known as it ought to be, and one man 
who had much to do with it was an Englishman, 
Robert Fletcher, born at Bristol in 1823, and 
partly trained at the London Hospital. He was 
associated with Billings, and continued his work 
on the Index-Catalogue, also on the Index 
Medicus, which was started in 1879 and ran until 
1899, when it was suspended for a time, publi- 
cation being resumed in 1903 under the patron- 
age of the Carnegie Institution and Fletcher's 
editorship. It was now the Quarlerly Cumulative 
Index Medicus, published by the American 
Medical Association. An immense debt of grati- 
tude was owing from the world of medicine to 
their American colleagues for this work. 


How to Use Medical Literature 


Lest his audience—mainly a young one— 


should be discouraged by this great volume of 
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production, Professor Bulloch added that not- 
withstanding all this output there was not a 
subject in medicine which might not be materially 
enriched by the humblest student. There were 
great lacunw in knowledge, and there were 
medical subjects on which nobody knew any- 
thing. Not only so, but there were many affirma- 
lions in medical literature which had not been 
tested and would not bear testing. Medical 
knowledge was a shifting sand. He begged his 
hearers in making references to literature to 
verify them from original sources, for numerous 
errors crept into quotation. He thought that 
no one was entitled to quote a statement as 
coming from an author unless he had taken the 
trouble to verify it in the original; if the original 
was unobtainable he should mention the person 
from whom it was derived at second hand. To 
those who looked into it closely medical litera- 
ture contained many curious examples of slipshod 
work. He instanced a book on peritonitis in 
the London Hospital library in which the num- 
bers given in the index corresponded not at 
all to the pages in the text. It was a book of 
about 100 pages, and the index went to 300. 
Actually the page numbers of the author’s MS. 
had been printed instead of the numbers of the 
printed sheets! Titles should not be too lengthy. 
Some that he quoted as examples were so long 
that one wondered whether it was necessary to 
append the paper. References to authors’ names 
in such a form as ‘Schmidt of Berlin’ were 
about as useful as reference to ‘ Jones of Wales.’ 
It was also irritating when, in the case of a 
weekly journal, a reference was given only to 
the month in which an article appeared, seeing 
that there were four or five issues in the month. 
He also protested against the publication of 
the same paper in several journals. Recently he 
had sat in a library with six journals in front 
of him all containing the same paper. Finally 
the lecturer expressed the view that presently 


a time would come there would be 
demanded a_ecritical review of all) medical 
literature. 

oh 


* 
TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION IN THE 
the American Veterinary 
Medical Association of August, 1935, states: 
“Florida, Missouri and Arkansas have’ been 
recognised as modified accredited areas by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, according to 
an announcement dated July 8th. This reflects 
the accelerated progress of tuberculosis eradica- 
tion in recent months, since this is the first 
instance in which the Department has designated 
three states in one announcement. There are 
now 22 states recognised as modified accredited 
areas. The 19 others are: North Carolina, Maine, 
Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Ohio, Idaho, North 
Dakota, Nevada, New Hampshire, Utah, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Washington, Illinois, 
Oregon, Virginia, Minnesota and Kansas, 

“Florida is the first state on the Gulf of 
Mexico and the fifth on the Atlantic Seaboard to 
be accredited. The first county to become a 
modified accredited area in this state was Monroe 
County, in February, 1931. This is the farthest 
south of any county in the United States, where 
most of the cattle are located on an island in 
the Gulf about 100 miles from the mainland. 
Missouri and Arkansas were similarly accredited 
on the same day. The last cow to receive the 
tuberculin test in Missouri was injected by Dr. 
D. F. Luckey, former state veterinarian, a pioneer 
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in the use of the intradermic method. In 
Arkansas, a feature which expedited the testing 
vas the holding of preliminary’ meetings 
attended by cattle-owners and veterinarians. Alt 
these meetings, all phases of the work were dis- 
cussed and places for the establishment of 
chutes were selected. Later, each cattlhe-owner 
received a notice informing him of the exact 
hour, date and place for the testing of his herd. 

“ Tuberculosis among cattle was not serious in 
any of these states, but it was necessary to carry 
on the testing to determine where infection did 
exist, and to remove it. With the progress made 
in these three states and in additional counties 
in other states, the total number of counties 
classed as modified accredited areas up to 
July 3rd, 1935, was 2,431, a gain of 616 since the 
corresponding date in 1934, 


THREE MorReE STATES ACCREDITED 


In the following (September) issue of the 
Journal it is recorded that “ three more states, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Wyoming, have been 
designated as modified accredited areas, bringing 
the total number of tuberculosis-free states to 25. 

The testing in both Colorado and New Mexico 
was completed sooner than was anticipated 
because of the federal emergency funds available 
for the purpose. The work was conducted among 
the range and semi-range herds, and very little 
infection was found in either state. The federal 
and state officials who directed the testing opera- 
tions received excellent co-operation from the 
cattle-owners and others interested, according 
to the announcement sent out by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Testing in Wyoming was 
completed on August 21st. Most of the cattle 
tested were range cattle. 


WORLD'S POULTRY CONGRESS FOR LEIPZIG 


It was originally intended that the — sixth 
world’s poultry congress should be held in 
Berlin from July 24th to August 2nd, 1936, and 
that the exhibition section should be accommo- 
dated in the exhibition grounds at Kaiserdaam, 
Berlin. Unfortunately, one of the halls’ there 

ras recently destroyed by fire and two adjacent 
halls had to be pulled down. As a consequence 
it has been found necessary to transfer the con- 
gress to Leipzig. Leipzig is not far from Berlin 
and has excellent exhibition halls almost in the 
centre of the town. Opportunities will be pro- 
vided for participants at the congress to altend 
the official opening of the Olympic Games as 
well as the festival play in the evening of the 
same day. The Ministry for Food and Agriculture 
intends to take congress visitors to Berlin by 
special train, without any extra charge. 


T. EQUIPERDUM IN BATS: INFLUENCE OF 
TEMPERATURE 

Kalabuchov and Levinson (Nature, 136, 3440) 
record that experiments with bats infected with 
Trypanosoma equiperdum, which causes dourine 
in horses, show that if the animals are kept 
in ice boxes at 10°C. or 3°C, for three to five 
days immediately after the infection, the micro- 
organisms disappear from the blood and the 
animals recover. Infected controlled) animals 
kept at ordinary temperature die within nine 
to 13 days. 
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IMPORTED HORSES 


The agricultural press has recently given much 
prominence to the position created by the con- 
siderable increase which has taken place during 
the past few months the’ importation 
of draught horses, notably from Belgium. Horse 
breeders have raised objection and have asked 
for a tariff to be imposed on foreign horses. 
On the other hand, arable farmers allege the 
existence of a dearth of sound horses and point 
to the high prices that are now demanded. 
They say that when working horses realise 
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40 guineas and 60 guineas breeders have all the 
encouragement they can reasonably need and 
that the Belgian horses now coming into the 
country are required to make good the lack of 
home-bred horses for work on the land and in 
towns. The Belgian horses are of useful type 
and are realising good prices. There has, it 
may be noted, been a steady decline in the 
numbers of horses on agricultural holdings since 
1922, but more foals are now being bred. 


HUMAN INFECTION WITH BRUCELLA 
ABORTUS IN AUSTRALIA 


In opening a discussion on the subject of 
Brucella abortus infection in man, by the Medical 
and Veterinary Sections of the Australian and 
New Zealand Association for the Advancement 
of Science, R. O. C. King (Austral. Vet. J. 11, 3) 
recorded two proven and two suspected cases 
among fellow veterinarians which have come to 
his personal notice. In the first case described, 
an administrative officer whose duty required 
much handling of cattle developed febrile symp- 
toms and had “four recurrences over a period of 
six months. Clinically the relapses were 
apparently the same but four different diagnoses 
were made by as many medical practitioners. 
His serum gave a positive reaction to the agglu- 
tination test. The subject of the second case was 
a research worker who, while conducting 
research work on contagious abortion of cattle, 
during 1915, suffered from recurrent periods of 
depression and weakness, with a clinical history 
very suggestive of undulant fever: unfortunately, 
as his serum was not tested, this case remains 
one of suspected infection only, and the same 
applies to an administrative officer, the subject 
of Case No, 3, who developed an allergic reaction 
similar to that seen in infected persons following 
handling of infected material. The fourth case 
concerned a research: officer engaged solely on 
contagious abortion work. Some 15 months 
following the start of this ac‘ivity, this officer 
found that his serum gave a positive reaction 
to the agglutination test in a titre of 1 in 700, 
though at no time were any febrile or allergic 
symptoms displayed. 

In Australia, so far as is at present known, 
the only common type of Brucella causing infec- 
tion in animals and so being a potential factor 
for disease in man, is Brucella abortus. 


Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his its. 


NORTHERN 
IRELAND REPORT ON THE SPAHLINGER 
VACCINE 


To true Eprror or THe VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—May I be allowed to answer some of the 
points raised by Dr. Wooldridge in your issue 
of October 19th concerning the Spahlinger 
vaccine? 

I have myself supervised important — tests 

‘carried out with this vaccine and am therefore 
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in a better position to appreciate the results 
of bovine experiments than scientists who have 
not had this advantage. 

Dr. Wooldridge states that, although “ there 
appears to be some immunising value in this 
(Spahlinger’s) method, the results do not yet 
justify the claim that this immunity is any 
greater than that secured by such other methods 
as those advocated by Koch, by Calmette and 
Guerin, and by others.” 

None of Koch’s preparations has ever con- 
ferred any practical degree of immunity on 
cattle and no such claim has been made for them. 
I refer Dr. Wooldridge to the orthodox literature 
on this subject. 

It is quite true that the Calmette-Guérin vac- 
cine confers a certain degree of immunity on 
the vaccinated animals but it is living 
attenuated tubercle bacillus the use of which, in 
my opinion, is not unattended with danger. 

Dr. Wooldridge states: “It is unfortunate, 
seeing that so few animals were available, that 
the control groups of animals were not entirely 
satisfactory. Of the seven animals in the main 
control group two survived... . 

May I point out that a high degree of spon- 
taneous resistance of certain calves against a 
severe tuberculous infection is not an uncommon 
thing, and the findings of the Royal Commission 
confirm my statement. 

Dr. Wooldridge writes: “ Another small control 
group (Group V) consisting of two animals, 
received culture medium alone, which should 
not have caused any immunity, yet one of these 
animals was unaffected by the dose of virulent 
organisms and the other, when slaughtered, 
showed extensive lesions of tuberculosis.” 

Group V was not a “ control group.” The two 
animals in it were used for the purpose of 
“throwing further light on the inter-relationship 
of allergy and immunity ” (vide Interim Report). 
In the protocol drawn up and signed before the 
experiment in Northern Ireland began, it was 
stated that “the material used (in Group Y) 
might or might not give immunity or hyper- 
sensitiveness according to dosage, etc.” 

Did it occur to Dr. Wooldridge, as a possible 
explanation of the fact, that “ the animal which 
was unaffected by the dose of virulent: organ- 
isms” received twice the amount of antigen 
which the other received “ which when slaugh- 
tered showed extensive lesions of tuberculosis.” 
Is this not evidence in favour of Spahlinger? 

Dr. Wooldridge quotes the case of one animal 
of two in Group IL “ which had also been sub- 
mitted to the tuberculin test” and did not die. 
This fact, in his opinion, contradicts the sugges- 
tion in the report that the death of the two 
animals in Group I might have been caused by 
a “ de-immunising” effect of tuberculin. 

May I point out that one cannot possibly com- 
pare the case of the animal in Group IL with 
the cases of the two animals in Group I for the 
reason that the animal in Group II, which did 
not die, received tuberculin six days before the 
inoculation of the test dose; whereas the two 
animals in Group I, which died, received tuber- 
culin four weeks before the test dose. Any re- 
search worker who is familiar with antituber- 
culous immunity will agree that six days is not a 
long enough period to create a new kind of 
immunity, but that four weeks is. 

While welcoming any criticism which may be 
helpful, I deplore much of the hair-splitting 
criticism which has appeared on this subject and 
maintain that a strong prima facie case has been 
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made out for the extended use of the Spahlinger 
vaccine. I would also point out that “ experi- 
ments,” or as I should prefer to call them, demon- 
strations, have been made sixteen times since 
the first one in Geneva nineteen years ago, and 
their successful results vouched for by indepen- 
dent experts and commissions. 

Over two hundred and fifty calves have been 
immunised since 1925 by the simplified vaccine 
against massive doses of virulent bovine tubercle 
bacilli in the course of the demonstrations thal 
have been made. 

Each demonstration takes several years from 
beginning to end and if they have to be repeated 
to satisfy the criticisms of individual critics 
there would be no end to them and meanwhile 
tuberculosis continues to claim its tragic victims 
throughout the world. 

Yours faithfully, 
Guy G. Soopy, M.R.c.v.s. 


Swaffham, 
Norfolk. 
TUBERCULOSIS 


To THE Eprror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir—The report of the Chief Veterinary 
Officer of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries always interests me, and the current 
report is no exception. It shows, amongst a great 
many other interesting items, that routine inspec- 
tion of dairy cattle, whether by whole- or part- 
time inspectors, has a tremendous effect in 
reducing the number of tuberculous animals, and 
especially those affected with tuberculosis of 
the udder and giving tuberculous milk. 

The number of cows (and heifers in some 
cases) certified to be affected was 21,176, and 
of these, 4,963 were stated to be affected with 
tuberculosis of the udder, or, giving tuberculous 
milk. This 4.963 represents 0°73 per cent. of 
the total number of cows (and heifers) on the 
inspected premises. 
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On the analysis of the figures, out of 18,669 
animals slaughtered, only 91 animals were shown 
to be “not affected,” or 0:5 per cent. of the 
total. Ninety-one mistakes show that veterinary 
inspectors make very few errors on a “ clinical” 
aaa and these mistakes are on the right 
side. 

Also, 0-73 per cent. affected with tuberculosis 
of the udder, or, giving tuberculous milk, is a 
great reduction on the 1 to 2 per cent. mentioned 
in the Chief Medical Officer’s report for 1932. 
This analysis shows that if “ routine inspections ” 
were carried out “uniformly” the danger from 
tuberculosis in children from tuberculous milk, 
and tuberculosis in the herd would be _ practi- 
cally negligible. It would be interesting to know 
how far the incidence of tuberculosis in 
children, due to “ bovine” bacilli, has fallen 
during, say, the last five years. One cannot 
accept all non-pulmonary tuberculosis as being 
due to “bovine” or rather “milk” infection, 
but can accept only those in which the bacillus 
has been “typed.” There is too much general- 
ising in this respect for propaganda purposes, as 
tuberculosis in all its forms in the human subject 
has dropped 52 per cent. in the last thirty years. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. W. HALL MASHETER. 
Ruddle House, 
Newnham-on-Severn, 
Gloucestershire. 
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The Editor acknowledges, with thanks, the 
receipt of the following: — 
Communications from Mr. W. C. Auld (Win- 


canton), Professor H. C. Miller (London), Dr. F. C, 
Minett (London) and Mr. D. D. Ogilvie (Edin- 
burgh). 

Reports of meetings of the Derbyshire and the 
Lancashire Divisions, N.V.M.A., from Mr. W. J. 
Ironside and Mr. A. L. Mullen, respective Hon. 
Secretaries. 


Animals Acts 


SUMMARY OF RETURNS 


Foot- | 
| Anthrax. and-Mouth Parasitic§ Sheep Swine 
Disease Mange. Scab. | Fever. 
| , Animals || Out- 
slaugh- || breaks 
| Out- | Out- tered as | reported Out- Out- | Swine 
Period. breaks | Animals | breaks | diseased || by the} Animals|! breaks | breaks | slaugh- 
con- |attacked.|| con- or ex- Local | attacked.|| con- __con- tered. 
| firmed | firmed. | posed to ||Authori- firmed. | firmed. | 
| infection. ties. | 
H 
_ No. No. No. No. | No. No No. No. No. 
Period Ist to 15th Oct., 1935 | @ 21 6 855 _- — 7 113 66 
Corresponding period in 
1934 eee eee eo 11 1) 2 297 1 1 7 88 42 
1933 eee os 7 7 4 587 1 5 45 33 
| 
Total Ist January to 15th © | 
Oct., 1935 282 $28 46 11,575 86 172 275 «(1,591 938 
Corresponding period in 
1934 ese wee 297 336 11 960 104 172 460 1,291 | 778 
1933 coe ove one 224 253 69 6,710 116 193 285 1,115 683 
1932 «S268 331 12 1,093 169 174” 1,330 | 642 


Note.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 


§ Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 


